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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HIS ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN continues under the direc- 
tion of the same editorial staff. The Board of Directors has 
not yet chosen a new Executive Director. 


PEOPLES COLLEGE—A HISTORY OF MISSISSIPPI 

STATE—by Professor John K. Bettersworth delineates admir- 
ably the vicissitudes of a great Agricultural and Mechanical 
College founded just 75 years ago. In a way it was an evolution 
from the Agricultural, Horticultural and Botanical Society es- 
tablished in 1839 at Jefferson College, Mississippi’s first state 
institution of higher learning. 

The first president was Lieutenant General Stephen D. Lee, 
C.S.A., a native of Charleston, South Carolina, and a graduate 
of West Point, who had married in 1865 Regina Harrison of a 
prominent family in Columbus, Mississippi. After the war the 
General ‘‘attempted to operate’’ his wife’s plantation and be- 
came an active leader in the Baptist Church and the Grange. 
The leaders of the latter group were largely instrumental in the 
organization of Mississippi State and for a number of years were 
its most loyal supporters. Notwithstanding opposition that can be 
easily understood, General Lee continued to invite to his faculty 
scholars from the North. He was a follower of the ‘‘new South’’ 
movement inspired by Henry Grady. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, in opposition to the support of the 
Grange, became violent critics of the Lee regime, as did leaders 
in the Populist Party which had considerable influence in the 
South in the latter part of the 19th century. After 20 years, 
General Lee retired to be succeeded early in 1899 by former Gov- 
ernor John M. Stone of Mississippi, who died in 1900. He was 
succeeded by President John Crumpton Hardy who had studied 
at Mississippi and Millsaps Colleges and Chicago and Cornell 
Universities. When Hardy became president of Baylor Univer- 
sity in 1912 he was followed by George R. Hightower who had 
been president of the Farmers’ Union in Mississippi. After four 
years of a turbulent presidency Hightower was succeeded by 
State Superintendent of Education, W. H. Smith, who had 
earned for himself the nickname of ‘‘Corn Club Smith.’’ In 
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1920 with the inauguration of a new governor, David Carlisle 
Hull was chosen president. Hull had been on the faculty for a 
number of years and was an alumnus of the college. He retired 
in 1925 and was succeeded by another alumnus and fellow faculty 
member, Buz M. Walker. The record shows that Professor 
Francis P. Gaines of the English department, now president of 
Washington and Lee University, was the leader in the accredit- 
ment of the college and its election to membership in the Southern 
Association of Colleges. 

In 1928 Theodore G. Bilbo became Governor of Mississippi 
and forthwith proceeded to interfere with the administration of 
the various state schools. On June 13, 1930, he ‘‘summarily 
fired’’ President Walker and also the presidents of the University 
of Mississippi and the State Teachers College. Hugh Critz, an- 
other alumnus, was appointed president by the governor. 
Promptly, the Southern Association, the American Medical As- 
sociation, the American Association of Law Schools and other 
accrediting groups put these three Mississippi state institutions 
on probation. 

The reviewer of this history was secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Association at the time and was an active participant 
in the drama that resulted in the election of a new governor of 
Mississippi and the re-instatement of the state schools. In No- 
vember 1934, George Duke Humphrey, another native Missis- 
sippian, became president after the Southern Association authori- 
ties were convinced that the laws recently passed by the State 
concerning appointment of trustees would tend to little or no in- 
terference from the governor. President Humphrey was re- 
sponsible for a number of important salutary changes. He re- 
signed in June 1945 to become president of the University of 
Wyoming. His successor was Dean Fred Tom Mitchell of Michi- 
gan State College, another alumnus, who has done much during 
the past eight years to improve the organization and standing of 
Mississippi State College. 


HE STORY OF CYRUS AND SUSAN MILLS by Elias Olan 
James tells vividly and in a most interesting fashion the his- 
tory of the founding and of the struggles of the early years of 
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Mills College. Like Mount Holyoke College, from which Mrs. 
Mills proudly claimed to have received the burning inspiration 
for the founding and upbuilding of the college, it had most diffi- 
cult beginnings. Like many other of our proud older colleges 
it started as a preparatory school, evolving as a college in 1885 
in Oakland from a secondary school founded in 1852 as a young 
ladies seminary at Benicia, California. Unusual indeed is the 
record of typical teachers and administrators as were Dr. and 
Mrs. Mills, having such financial success that they were able to 
accumulate around a half million dollars from various ventures, 
principally profits from the preparatory school, to turn over to 
an independent board of trustees. Cyrus Mills graduated in 
1844 from Williams College where he had been a close friend of 
its famous president, Mark Hopkins. On finishing his course at 
Union Theological Seminary, he married Susan Lincoln Tolman, 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke College in the class of 1845. A 
teacher there for three years, she had become an ardent admirer 
of its founder, Mary Lyon. Shortly after their marriage in 
1848, the Mills sailed for the Batticotta Mission in Ceylon. The 
health of Mrs. Mills deteriorated greatly in Ceylon so that they 
received permission from the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to return in 1855. After some preaching and a business 
venture, they took over the management of the Punahou School 
in Hawaii in 1860. In 1864 they were attracted to California 
where Mrs. Mills’ health improved so that she lived to the ripe 
old age of eighty-six. Her distinguished husband had over- 
worked himself so that he died in 1884 at the age of sixty-five. 

Upon the death of Cyrus, Susan and the trustees of the now 
independent Mills Seminary agreed that it was time to step up 
the program to collegiate status and elect a man president. The 
record indicates that the first president chosen by the Board had 
some of the characteristics of a peacock. The Board insisted 
Mrs. Mills continue as a semi-independent business manager of 
the college. President Stratton resigned before the end of two 
years to accept the presidency of the University of North Da- 
kota where his term of office was also brief. His successor was 
a Methodist minister who retired after three years during which 
there was considerable criticism of his amatory ambitions toward 
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some of the female faculty, which charge fortunately was not 
proven so that he could be assigned to a responsible religious 
post. Logically the Board then elected Mrs. Mills to the presi- 
dency, which she held from 1890 to 1909. She died in 1912. 
The Mills Story concludes with the election of Luella Clay 
Carsons, Dean of Women of the University of Oregon, as the suc- 
cessor to Susan Tolman Mills in 1910. Author James has for 
more than 40 years been Professor of English at Mills College. 
He vividly portrays how Mrs. Susan Mills idealized Mary Lyon, 
also the inspiration received by Dr. Mills from his relationship 
with Mark Hopkins. The ardent love of Professor James for 
genealogy makes the first two chapters of the book slow reading. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF OUR COMMISSION ON LIBERAL 

EDUCATION will have an enlarged opportunity in his new 
position as President of Harvard University to urge the impor- 
tance of the liberal arts. Here is a brief quotation from the 
inaugural address Nathan M. Pusey gave on his installation in 
1944 as President of Lawrence College: 


I ask you, then, to think of education as a force of power 
in the world which has been there from the beginning and to 
which we must ascribe the order and achievement, the de- 
eency and the kindness which have produced that fragile 
but lovable plant we call civilization. For it is the role of 
education to give the fullest and finest direction to that urge 
which is the primary force in our lives. That is to say, it is 
the task of education perpetually to make the unreasonable 
reasonable, without destroying its strength, and to guide the 
aimless and powerful toward purpose, fullfilment and God’s 
glory. 

American education in its totality is addressed to Every- 
man, but there is a growing tendency to assume that this 
means that every man should be given every kind of educa- 
tion, or that we who are responsible for colleges should im- 
mediately get busy in an effort to devise a kind of education 
which could serve all the needs of all the young people of 
this country. I think it is time to point out that the liberal 
arts college is only a part of the educational machinery of 
the country, that it has a specific function to perform, and 
that it is only by the excellent performance of this that the 
college can best serve the needs of the whole. 
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Our job has always been to provide a broad and enlight- 
ening experience for those who can profit by it, and in doing 
this, to seek to provide for society a humanistic leadership 
which has gained competence for its task through specialized 
training informed by philosophical insight.... Our move 
is... to find ways to make this education available to all 
who have the capacity, and the will, to receive it... . 


ONGRATULATIONS TO OUR MEMBER PRESIDENTS 
who received honorary degrees last commencement ; particu- 
larly to President Eleanor M. O’Byrne, who has served so well as 
Chairman of our Commission on Minority Groups, whose pres- 
entation for the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters at 
New York University concluded with this appropriate statement : 


With her soft southern accent enhancing a rich Celtic wit, 
Mother O’Byrne has an invincible advantage over the com- 
mon tribe of academicians which she exercises with remark- 
able restraint. Deft deflater, nevertheless, of pedantic pom- 
posity, peerless peeress among her presidential peers, who 
knits serenely as the tumbrels cart off many a less resilient 
colleague from academic heights, her brilliant mentality 
flashing from her somber habit is as a diamond set in jet. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT announces 12 scholarships at 

British universities, known as the Marshall Scholarships, 
given in appreciation of the United States’ program for Euro- 
pean recovery, to United States graduate students annually. 
Candidates must be under 28 years of age, United States citizens 
of both sexes, graduates of an accredited degree-granting college 
or university in the United States. The awards of about 550 
pounds a year, higher for married students, are for two years, 
but may be extended to three. Applications for 1954 must be 
in by November 1, 1953, and should be made to the British Con- 
sulate-General in New York, New Orleans, Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco, dependent upon where the applicant resides or has had at 
least two years of his college training. Appropriate forms will 
be sent him. Three scholarships will be awarded each year in 
each of the four regions. Preference will be given to high aca- 
demic competence, combined with ability to play an active part in 
the university to which they go in the United Kingdom. 
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JePUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE is offering for 1954-55 

its 7th series of research fellowships in psychometrics leading 
to the Ph.D degree at Princeton University. Open to men who 
are acceptable to the Graduate School of the University, the two 
fellowships each carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and are nor- 
mally renewable. Fellows will engage in part-time research 
in the general area of psychological measurement at the offices 
of the Educational Testing Service and will, in addition, carry 
a normal program of studies in the Graduate School. Com- 
petence in mathematics and psychology is a prerequisite. In- 
formation and application blanks will be available about No- 
vember Ist from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey. 


RNEST L. KLEIN has written three recent studies on Ameri- 

can capitalism and its role in world politics: ‘‘Our Appoint- 

ment with Destiny,’’ ‘‘How to Stay Rich’’ and ‘‘What of the 
Night?’’. Farrar, Straus & Young, New York. 


HE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE by David Lindsay Wat- 

son is a plea for more knowledge of human nature, more self- 
knowledge by man in the present critical period in history and 
is thought-provoking to students in all fields. Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 1953 is a completely revised edition of 

the excellent Porter Sargent guide to preparatory schools, 
junior colleges and specialized schools. Information is given on 
specific curricula, scholarships and selp-help opportunities, grad- 
uates and value of plants and endowments of 2,000 schools. Sup- 
plementary lists are also given of Latin American and foreign 
schools for United States boys and girls. Porter Sargent, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


BULLETIN NOW ON MICROFILM! Through an agreement 

with University Microfilms the Association has made avail- 
able to libraries the present and future volumes of the BULLE- 
TIN in microfilm form. The film copy is distributed only at the 
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end of the volume year. Under this plan, the library can use 
the printed issues, unbound, for circulation during the period 
of greatest demand. When the paper copies begin to wear out, 
or are not called for frequently, they are discarded and the 
microfilm is substituted. The microfilm is furnished on metal 
reels, suitably labeled. It is hoped that the cost will be approxi- 
mately the same as for binding the same number of issues. In- 
quiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


(THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 

AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES is a study 
prepared jointly by the American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation under the direction of Marvin W. Topping and the Na- 
tional Research Committee of the Public Relations Society of 
America with Walter G. Barlow as Chairman. The report gives 
interesting and timely tables and statistics on staffs, salary 
ranges, background and training of public relations officers in 
schools and colleges. Terse and explicit, this should be valuable 
to college administrators and students considering this field. 
The American College Public Relations Association, 726 Jackson 
Place N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


HE RETIRED OFFICER of The Retired Officers Association 

wishes to call attention to its membership, made up of retired 
administrators and educators from the Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public Health serv- 
ice, who are available for part-time academic or administrative 
employment. Their wide and varied experience and the fact 
that they have their retirement pay should make them helpful to 
the colleges. Educational organizations interested should write 
direct to the editor of The Retired Officer, 1616 Eye Street N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. giving essential details concerning positions 
to be filled. Notices will then be published in the next issue and 
replies sent direct to the originator. 


FIVE THOUSAND WOMEN COLLEGE GRADUATES RE- 
PORT is an analysis of the ‘‘findings of a national survey of 
the social and economic status of women graduates of liberal arts 
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colleges of 1946-1949’ by Robert Shosteck, Director of Research 
of the B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, and is a unique 
and valuable study. It discusses their family background, reli- 
gion, college major and relation to their career, as well as the 
percentage who marry and who go on with graduate work. [llus- 
trated with many charts and tables, this research was conducted 
on the graduates of 150 accredited four year colleges and univer- 
sities in various geographic areas. B’nai B’rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


M*THOLOGY gives the great stories from Greek, Roman and 

Norse legends retold in a simple, concise and entertaining 
fashion by Edith Hamilton, and is excellent for reference or 
entertainment. The New American Library of World Literature, 
New York. 


HIGHER EDUCATION LOOKS AHEAD, MOVING FOR- 

WARD WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION and BET- 
TER EDUCATION FOR MORE PEOPLE are bulletins pub- 
lished by the Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher 
Education and report the work of that Commission in the State 
of Minnesota. 


PRESIDENTS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 

SITIES, 1952-53 Edition, edited by Robert C. Cook, presents 
biographical data on 1,433 administrative heads of institutions 
of higher learning in the United States and is a unique reference 
book and help to those seeking information on executives of 
colleges, universities, teachers colleges, junior colleges and nor- 
mal schools, that cannot be found in any other publication. 
Who’s Who in American Education, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee. 


MPROVING TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 
edited by Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha E. Townsend is de- 
rived from a study compiled by the Committee on School and 
College Relations of the Educational Records Bureau and exam- 
ines procedures of college admissions and secondary school cur- 
ricula. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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HE CROWDED AIR by Dr. Roger Manvell, an eminent 

British authority on film, radio and television, compares tele- 
vision in America and Britain, analyzing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of public service and privately sponsored broadcast- 
ing, describing the power and future of the television medium. 
Channel Press, New York. 


CHOLAR’S WORKSHOP by Kenneth J. Brough traces the 
growth and development of four of the greatest university 
libraries in the United States—Chicago, Columbia, Harvard and 
Yale—and discusses the nature and functions of large research 
libraries. Written by the librarian at San Francisco State Col- 
lege this analysis should especially interest librarians and college 
administrators. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois. 


Grupy ABROAD, 1952-53, Volume V, continues the handbook 

of UNESCO showing opportunities for studying in other 
countries, listing fellowship programs and training programs 
around the world. 


RAINING ABROAD gives facilities for educational travel 
and pertinent information thereto; published annually by 
UNESCO, Paris. 


‘“‘IN AN EFFORT TO MEET ITS SHARE OF THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY for aiding college education in the 14 Middle- 
western states in which Standard Oil Company (Indiana) mar- 


kets directly, the directors of the Company have decided to set up 
a fund of $150,000 to be available for distribution during 1953. 
This fund will be allocated on an equitable basis among the 14 
Middlewestern states which have organized, or may properly or- 
ganize such state associations, and aid over 100 different colleges. 
If the experience proves to be satisfactory, the Company hopes 
that such grants will be continued in subsequent years, but that 
will be a matter for the decision of the Board each year in the 
light of all circumstances. It is recognized that the different 
state associations above referred to differ in their standards for 
the inclusion of institutions and have different formulae for 
dividing undesignated gifts. The Company feels that the state 
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associations should include only those liberal arts colleges main- 
taining high-quality, four-year programs, but in general the 
Company expects to accept the standards and distribution plans 
agreed upon by the individual associations. The Company also 
expects to continue to finance the 23 graduate fellowships, mainly 
in science and engineering, which it has allocated in the past 
among the graduate schools, and the undergraduate scholarships 
initiated last year among the 14 Middlewestern liberal arts col- 
leges which had an outstanding record in the undergraduate 
training of chemists.”’ 


Excerpt of statement on ‘‘Industry and the Private Liberal Arts Col- 
leges’’? by Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. 


F YOU DO NOT HAVE a copy of ‘‘Comprehensive Examina- 

tions in American Colleges’’ (436 pp.) by Edward Safford 
Jones, of the 1933 vintage to be sure but still an informative 
summary, you may now have it for 75 cents (original price $2.50). 
Send your order with check directly to this office for prompt 
attention. 





COLLEGES AND COMMUNISM 


CLOYD H. MARVIN 
PRESIDENT, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


T IS our hope that, in the years you have been with us, you 
have gained strengths which will enable you to be even tem- 
pered in the midst of the present world frenzy, and to continue 
to regard learning now challenged by unashamed social stupidity. 
It is our hope that the disciplines which you have acquired will 
bring to you strength and faith. May you, in seeking mental 
and spiritual attainments learn that all men have similar as- 
pirations, some on one plane, some on another. 

If the education you have were available to all men and 
women, the problems confronting mankind would be answered 
far more readily. Education proposes to answer these problems 
through humanizing the purposes of life, through maturing un- 
derstanding, and through refining emotional reactions. So, edu- 
cation has been, and will continue to be, the means of realizing 
effective methods and of building hopes in our democratic so- 
ciety. Through education, founded on the cultures of the world, 
men shall be able to achieve compatibility among the aims of the 
many who make up our Nation, and the millions who make up 
the world. Our Nation, as is the case of all nations who believe 
in popular sovereignty, is the result of collective choices, and 
such are reached voluntarily, beginning with the formulation of 
our Constitution. 

Today there are some who charge that there are members in 
our colleges and universities who have forgotten the ideals of 
our democratic ways. They charge that in some instances our 
institutions of higher learning do not support the ideals of our 
forebears, as recorded in the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution of our Nation. They say that some of the 
membership of our colleges and universities, if not actually fol- 
lowing, are leaning toward the tenets of totalitarianism. They 
say that some of our membership do not believe that self-im- 

Notre: An address delivered to the graduating Class of 1953 of The 
George Washington University. 
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posed educational disciplines will create strength to meet and 
overcome the state-imposed exactions of totalitarianism. They 
say that there are those in the colleges and universities who in- 
sist upon a personal freedom to advance totalitarian beliefs even 
unto the destruction of our form of government. 

Communism arrives at what it knows as freedom through the 
commitment of the individual to an objective or to a cause. 
This procedure fails to square with the best knowledge of psy- 
chology, anthropology or social science. Once the communistic 
idea is established within the state the rights of individuals, who 
are at variance with the pattern or any part of it, must be ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. Communism has little regard for individual 
initiative and finds salvation only in collectivism. 

Such a position is the antithesis of the spirit of individuality 
in which democracy believes. It is in concord that democratic 
men find what may seem at first the less certain, but what in 
reality is the more certain, way of democracy. Men are never 
so sure of the way as when they prove it, plodding together step 
after step. Under the democratic regime the rules of the game 
and the idea of fair play make certain that every man has his 
chance. Under communism, if there be any rules of the game, 
they are constantly changed to take temporary advantage of 
whatever opportunities come into being. Conventional laws of 
conduct are forgotten. The variances in objectives and the aber- 
rations in the methods of communism make it difficult for democ- 
racy to meet totalitarianism in an effective way. 

Democracy is trying to work out a way of dealing with the 
communists. This is made manifest by the rulings in the com- 
munist trials in New York, the false treaty interpretations of 
Yalta and Potsdam, and now the some-time bungling of the in- 
vestigating committee set up by the Congress. Democracy 
learns slowly, but it learns well. Communism’s immediacy is 
temporarily effective, but the slow democratic process creates the 
most versatile and resourceful agencies that the world has known. 

The totalitarian mind is a molded mind, as well as a subser- 
vient mind. The ultimate patterns are set by the oligarchal 
mentors. The fine arts cannot be contaminated by foreign ideol- 
ogies; music must meet certain communistic concepts, and no 
others, or the composers will be called for an accounting; biology 
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is made to serve communistic ideologies,—‘‘Stalin’s Theory’’ of 
acquired characteristics in biological growth is spoken through 
the mouth of a professor; theology cannot be accepted because 
God is beyond the State. 

Insofar as man’s mind can be said to be free under com- 
munism, that freedom is so circumscribed that the mind is stulti- 
fied, becomes limited in method and fixed by ideology. Leaders 
in communism have a philosophic authority of their own making 
to support them. In contrast, leaders in the democratic way 
must reinterpret beliefs as the experiences of men dictate. Ina 
democracy men eagerly search for truth. They formulate new 
methods and judgments. Creative intelligence takes the place 
of formalized activity. Leaders in the democratic way must 
interpret beliefs as experience demands. Their minds are con- 
stantly in flux. The strength of democracy is found in the crea- 
tive power of the individual. 

We have before us, then, a comparison: the objectives of com- 
munism are met upon demand, while democracy cannot set up 
immediate objectives because both aims and methods must grow 
out of the minds of men. So, at any given time, there is likely 
to be a time lag in the settlement of problems when we compare 
the length of time it takes to develop the objectives of democracy, 
and put in force the settled aims of communism. Our people 
have not yet fully analyzed the meaning of this lag. It has in 
it uncertainties and discomforts. Because of it, it seems that 
communism might prevail because of its seeming efficiency, and 
democracy might lose because it cannot move fast enough. 

At this point fear enters our life. We distrust totalitarianism 
actively but we often distrust ourselves the more. We distrust 
our way of meeting our adversities. Communism seems strong 
in one engagement. We forget that the means of winning one 
battle does not win the war. Men under totalitarianism act 
blindly. Men in a democracy see and prove all things as they 
progress. Of necessity they move with caution as they unfold 
uncertainties, and fears are put aside. Our men, who know 
creativeness and have faith, believe in this democratic way which 
cannot be challenged because it is the invention of free minds. 
It is dependent upon the maintenance of the worth of the indi- 
vidual. Communists believe in things and forms. These can 
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be challenged. In our democratic land God is the God of things 
spiritual. The people of our Nation believe that government 
has its basis in something far deeper than its own forms. Gov- 
ernmental concepts are based on God-given rights of man and 
the reality of purpose in our universe. 

Again I say: this was the belief of our forefathers, which was 
declared in the Declaration of Independence, and in the Consti- 
tution. They wrote on our money, ‘‘In God We Trust.’’ The 
people of our Nation talk of belief while the communist world 
talks of ideas. Communistie ideas can be challenged. Demo- 
eratic beliefs cannot be,—nor can they be defended. They are 
of our life itself. It is my belief that the materialistic concepts 
of communism will fade away before the spiritual elements of 
democratic beliefs. 

Our colleges and universities have this faith. They recognize 
their responsibilities to our Nation. Our colleges and universi- 
ties are chartered by the State. They are training leaders who 
know the democratic way of bringing about concord,—concord 
resulting from a struggle for choice. It is such concord that 
means progress in our Republic. 

Communism disturbs our colleges and universities because it 
perturbs our Nation. Our people’s attitude toward communism 
is a base from which to raise the question of the freedom of our 
way of life and of our institutions of higher learning. From 
this base we ask certain questions concerning academic freedom 
as it affects the membership of our colleges and universities. 

Our political leaders, particularly sensitive to ‘‘the creeping 
in’’ of communistic doctrine in our land, are undertaking to 
find out if our universities do foster communism. On the basis 
of academic freedom their right to do this has been questioned. 
The officials of our Government, if they believe that the faculties 
of the colleges and universities are not representing the best 
ideals of our people, have the right to look into our academic 
procedures and to know the personnel which support the educa- 
tional programs. 

This is the basis for the above statement: The colleges and 
universities receive their charters from the people through their 
legally constituted state, and thus make their institutions re- 
sponsible to their Government. The appeal for academic im- 
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munity is sometimes an historical one. But in this argument we 
find qualifications to the statement that the colleges or universi- 
ties have been traditionally free. Even in the 12th and 13th 
centuries these institutions, which we usually think of as autono- 
mous, were under the dominance of the Church. From these 
early days on, as I mention university names, Goettigen, Berlin, 
Bonn, the University of Paris, Moscow, Cracow, Oxford and 
Cambridge, you will recognize that they, in various ways, sup- 
ported the State in which they were chartered. By the end of 
the 19th century, as far as Europe was concerned, the colleges 
and universities were subordinate to the State. They served as 
a voice of the national mind and they took unto themselves the 
dissemination of such knowledge. 

American colleges and universities found their beginnings in 
these backgrounds and made themselves responsible through re- 
ligious or public auspices for helping to develop national ideals. 
So, our own institutions, deriving their authority from the people 
through the State, are happy they have this responsibility, and, 
in accepting it, have imposed certain limitations upon them- 
selves. These limitations should be recognized by those who 
teach. 

Recently a committee of the Congress has undertaken to find 
whether there is an infiltration of communists into the faculties 
of our colleges and universities, and if so, how deeply have they 
penetrated. The discussion resulting from this study has raised 
the following questions: 


What do we do about the professors who, we find, are 
members of the Communist Party? 

What do we do about professors who, at one time, were 
members of the Communist Party and have withdrawn from 
membership and have repudiated their former beliefs? 

Should a professor, called to testify before a committee of 
the Congress, and who believes in academic freedom, appeal 
to the amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
in order to protect himself from self incrimination? 

Should communism be taught in our institutions of higher 
learning by a communist so that the subject could be taught 
in a realistic way by an authority of the party? 


Before attempting to answer these questions, I say to you 
that there is no doubt about the legal rights of an individual, 
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in this instance the professor, to claim his constitutional right 
of not incriminating himself. But the answers to the question 
at once go beyond the legal position to the moral standards of 
our society. 

To return to the four questions which I shall consider briefly, 
in the order given. What of the professor who is an avowed 
communist? If a professor believes in the violent overthrow of 
this government of ours, and hence does not accept the responsi- 
bility of upholding the fundamental ideals of our state, he is a 
traitor to the State from which he accepts privileges; and, he 
cannot support the program of the institution which hires him 
for he does not believe in its objectives. He will teach in accord- 
ance with the doctrines imposed by the Communist Party; hence 
his learning is limited and he cannot have a free mind. Such a 
person should not be allowed to teach in our institutions of 
higher learning. 

What do we do about professors who have at one time been 
communists or fellow travelers, and, having seen the error of 
their ways, want to be protected in their classroom privileges 
and obligations? 

In a democracy a man has the right to change his mind, and 
he should be protected in this right. But a college or univer- 
sity, in employing or continuing to employ a man who has been a 
communist, should make sure that he has given up his com- 
munist membership and affiliations, and that his mind has been 
purged of totalitarianism and rebuilt so that he can feel the 
significance of, as well as state, the tenets of democracy. Some 
provision, other than teaching should be made to give such per- 
sons an opportunity in which to prove themselves. Classroom 
opportunities can be reestablished after the proving. 

What about the professor who refuses to testify before a Con- 
gressional committee because of his basic belief in academic 
freedom, and thus incriminates by association himself and his 
institution ? 

Society has a right to know of how and what the professor 
thinks and teaches. There are those who think that this raises 
the question of the invasion of academic freedom. This chal- 
lenge presupposes that there is an acceptable social definition of 
academic freedom. It is questionable if such a definition exists ; 
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but, if it does, and the definition is impinged upon by making a 
statement, then it must be decided whether the action is in the 
public interest. No man lives unto himself,—he is responsible 
to his colleagues and his neighbor. 

From whatever angle one may desire to look upon the indi- 
viduals who make up a faculty of a college or university, one 
must return to the concept that the professor is a public servant, 
along with the minister or priest, who dedicates his life to help 
in the development of men and women. Because he is a public 
servant and because he holds such a vital position, the people 
(especially his colleagues) have a right to know not only what 
his immediate convictions are, but also those that he has held 
before, so that they may know how he arrived at his current 
beliefs. 

Truthfulness and a regard for exactness are marks of the pro- 
fessor. It would seem, then, that the professor would want the 
truth known about himself and would gladly state his position 
so that his colleagues, his institution and society would be in- 
formed. 

Some days ago, a professor, in speaking before a group of club 
women, tried to be ‘‘very academic’’ by saying that the true 
academic way of teaching communism is to have the subject 
taught by a person sympathetic to it. Therefore, communism 
should be taught by a communist, and our students should have 
the privilege of sitting under such a teacher. The fallacy of 
this theory is that a communist is so bound by his own doctrines 
that he cannot possibly know of its relationship to other social 
and political philosophies and its proper place in the world. 

Students must have opportunities of knowing about com- 
munism as they know about other social or political theories 
that are not of democracy. 

The problems communism brings to the world are many. In- 
terestingly enough it causes many problems for itself. It has 
created the very limitations that will weaken and finally destroy 
it. Communism cannot reckon with time. 





INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


ARTHUR G. COONS 
PRESIDENT, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


GOME people whom we would otherwise believe to be possessed 
of moderation have been drawn into the extreme right wing 


which seems to believe that all colleges are now devoted to the 
intellectual left, have determined to embrace collectivist teaching 
and have abandoned historic American principles and ideals. 

1 would argue that we should embrace and mediate all our best 
civic and economic and moral ideals. This is a time calling for 
rededication, renewed commitment to the basic goals and the 
moral and intellectual concerns of liberal education. I invite the 
counsel of all members of this household on how we may gird our- 
selves for maintaining the integrity of what we do, and how we 
may make this college strong, free, useful and great. 

It is of the first importance that this college serve you,—its 
household and its constituency, our community and our nation,— 
in the achievement of the finest, truest aspirations and ideals. 
It is for this that we exist. We want to help you keep this nation 
free and strong and great and able to serve mankind. We want 
to help you realize a culture that is free and Christian as well 
as practical. We wish to treasure the best in everything that the 
race has known and aid youth, as well as all of you, in the enjoy- 
ment of the satisfactions that learning and science and art and 
letters may bring. We know that you are interested in what a 
college can do for young men and women as a dynamic center 
of creative intellectual and moral purpose. We believe we know 
where we are striving to go but we know also that the destiny of 
this college is in your hands, as well as in ours. We are but the 
current trustees for you in the preservation of the great heritage 
we have received and which we believe you desire we should refine 
and transmit. 

Although financial aspects of the college give me very deep 
concern, I am more deeply troubled in my soul over the status 
in the total American scene today of the kind of education which 


Note: This is an excerpt from Annual Report for 1951-52. 
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this college has represented and now represents. Perhaps this 
concern is a by-product of the tension of this particular year but 
I do not really think so. It is the product of influences of long 
standing in our land which are operating now to stifle if not kill 
the voice of liberal education. These influences are predomi- 
nantly emanating from two main sources: revolution and re- 
action. 

The cause of liberal learning, of free scholarship and free 
teaching is our cause. We have never had any other. Our mo- 
tivations have been broadly Christian and humanistic, in line 
with the noblest, the finest traditions of our civilization and our 
culture. Yet this cause is being attacked by well-organized 
groups and voices representing either revolution on the extreme 
left or reaction on the extreme right and it appears that we may 
be ground between them if public opinion becomes dominated by 
these two antithetical unreasoning, unreasonable groups. 

It is now being made to appear that any liberal voice is a revo- 
lutionary voice, that any concern for historic recognized virtues 
is a reactionary voice. 

It is now alleged that any deviation from a full embrace of 
either extreme, stems from a sympathy with the opposite extreme. 

Liberality in learning means several things but at least these: 

1. Freedom within a sense of social responsibility. 

2. Generous attitudes towards those who hold differing views 
within a context of continued pursuit of truth, and the mainte- 
nance of freedom and a free society, a certain kindly tolerance 
towards those urging a logic that differs with one’s own without 
personal recrimination and mere argumentem ad hominem. 

3. A concern for human progress in mind, spirit, morals and 
material well-being. 





THE GOOD AND GREAT FOR COMPANY: 
OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
STERLING Proressor OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, YALE UNIVERSITY 


E day this spring at the close of my lecture on the poetess, 

Emily Dickinson, a student stopped to speak to me. He was 
a fine-looking boy, and for a moment I cherished the fond hope 
that he had paused to discuss with me the poetry of Miss Dickin- 
son, Instead, he said abruptly: ‘‘Now about this required essay 
in the course—?’’ ‘‘Yes?’’ I said, concealing my disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘When is it due?’’ I told him. ‘‘At what time on 
that day?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘say, twelve o’clock.’’ ‘‘How many 
pages?’’ he continued. ‘‘Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘six or seven. The 
length depends upon your interest.’’ ‘‘How many words?’’ he 
added, and then before I could answer, ‘‘single space or double 
space?’’ ‘*Well, anyway,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I think I’ll drop 
the course.’” We have all had these moments in teaching, at 
once tragic and humorous. Sometimes as I look out from the 
platform at my 125 young men, all their faces say as eloquently 
as if they spoke in unison: ‘‘Oh, please, don’t lecture to us 
today.”’ 

Such incidents as this one after my class endear the American 
undergraduate to us all. Often I think that I would not have 
him otherwise. He is one of the most delightful individuals in 
the world. I see him on the football field, wearing that armor 
which transforms him to a giant and which makes, by comparison, 
the equipment of a medieval knight seem negligible. I see him 
in the college dining-hall, wearing a coat and necktie,—but by — 
compulsion. I see him at the college parties, a little condescend- 
ing to the old professor but still utterly charming. Surely the 
American undergraduate, friendly, hopeful, full of life and 
spirits, is one of our best friends. He inspires in us confidence 
in the future of our country. It is a privilege to teach him (if 
we can) ; to educate him; to try to make him a better man than 
his father. 

Note: Commencement address at Upsala College, East Orange, New 
Jersey, June 8, 1953, 
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Nevertheless, my young friend did not wish to write an essay, 
and though there may have been other reasons, it seems to me 
significant that he renounced the only creative act in one of our 
large courses, which under the lecture system are so sadly lim- 
ited in expression. In him was, I am sure, a distinct antipathy 
for the intellectual life for its own sake. There have been 
breath-taking advances made in our university curricula since 
I was one of these same undergraduates, but I was sensible in 
him, as I was in myself at his age, of a lack of enthusiasm for 
intellectual effort for itself. If he may be said to be myself in a 
new generation, then here was one advance not yet accomplished. 
He would study to pass a course, to receive a credit, to satisfy 
a passing interest,—yes. But to master even one foreign lan- 
guage, to absorb completely one literature, to train himself to 
think clearly in the vocabulary of ideas, especially if no profes- 
sional career lay ahead,—this kind of intellectual passion I do 
not think too unusual among our undergraduates. At a recent 
Phi Beta Kappa dinner, the president confided to me that many 
of the newly-elected members had chosen courses which would 
not be too difficult. They thought a Phi Beta Kappa key would 
be useful in business. Nor has the ideal of learning much pres- 
tige in the world. The fact of having been exposed to these in- 
fluences is sometimes regarded with suspicion. 

For in America we do not take the world of intellectual disci- 
plines too serjously. Perhaps you are different. Perhaps Up- 
sala College is an exception. I know it is different at another 
Upsala,* to whose faculty I was attached for a term. Here is 
a society quite as democratic as ours in which learning both 
within and without the classroom is deeply respected. I was 
urged to read in the classroom the notes from my research. The 
notion seemed to be that if the students could not understand 
this material, unenlivened and unpopularized, it was their mis- 
fortune. While I was at Upsala the Russians put some of the 
professors at the Unversity of Prague in jail. There ensued a 
demonstration of sympathy at Upsala for the professors of the 
sister university. I know a university where there was a demon- 
stration recently, but it was for a beer party, not for the profes- 


* Upsala University, Sweden, 
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sors. Indeed, if I find myself in jail, I am not sure there would 
not be demonstrations of joy. But, seriously, the protest at Up- 
sala in behalf of Prague was based on the affront to learning. 
Learned men should not be put in prison. There are athletes 
and athletics at Upsala, and I am bound to say gayer parties 
than I have ever seen in the United States. I found, too, that 
the attendance in my classes was to depend upon the fall of snow, 
that is, upon the opportunities for skiing. Nevertheless, these 
young men, many of them with practical vocations before them, 
could speak several languages and knew half the literatures of 
Europe. 

But I wish to speak only incidentally of Europe. What I 
have to say this morning concerns America, and you and me, as 
Americans. At the same time, in my lecturing and teaching in 
Europe I have never experienced the particular feeling that I 
have so often about American undergraduates, that intellectual 
effort is merely the means to an end. Here the end is usually 
th: degree, the diploma, the sheepskin, the Phi Beta Kappa key. 
One thinks of the contrast in the independent, intellectual Henry 
David Thoreau. I do not think there are many of us who, like 
Thoreau, a scholar in a dozen fields, put intellectual achievement 
above the rewards of intellectual achievement. I am sure my 
intentions were not so pure when I sought a B.A. I meant to 
become a teacher, and I thought the degree meant a job. Though 
it is dangerous to generalize, I think the situation differs in 
America from that in Europe. 

The fact is that in these older civilizations this respect for 
things of the intellect has seeped down from the professions 
(scholars, teachers, writers) into that person whom we call ‘‘the 
man in the street.’” When I was about your age and lived for 
a year in Paris, I was amazed to see the long lines of poor people 
waiting to obtain admission (on an evening of reduced prices 
called pour les pauvres) to see a play by Moliére or Racine. In 
France and England, in all the strata of life, exists this respect 
for the classic writers of their own countries. Some of you may 
recall that when Robert Frost, young and unknown, was in 
London, in search of a publisher for his first volume of poems, a 
policeman was equal to this emergency and told him where to go. 
Last year in a graduate course at Yale which contained many 
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foreign students, I became acutely aware of an Italian’s knowl- 
edge of Dante and of a Scot’s intimacy with Robert Burns. A 
current report on the life of the people in Russia describes them 
in subways or on streetcars reading their own great writers, 
Turgeniev and Tolstoi. 

What would similar surveys in our own country show: The 
Naked and the Dead? Micky Spillane? Time? Look? Quick? 
Am I deceived about this difference? I think not. In Europe 
also are mental laziness, fads of the moment, vulgarity and 
materialism. But contempt for the intellectual life in itself is, 
[ believe, less discernible. If, then, it is true that both in my time 
and in yours there may be detected in America this strain of 
anti-intellectualism, that is, a skepticism regarding intellectual 
effort for its own sake in the great disciplines of history, science, 
philosophy, literature, what are the reasons? Incidentally, if I 
limit the manifestations of anti-intellectualism to literature it is 
because I lack time. But what is true of literature is equally 
true of the other subjects. I choose literature as an example 
partly because it is my stock in trade (I am a professor of Eng- 
lish), but also because anti-intellectualism is never so striking 
as in its rebellion against great literature. But to return, why 
is there in America this fear of the intellectual life? 

The first reason which comes to mind is that something is 
wrong with our methods of education. Yet if something is 
wrong, it is not from want of effort. Each year we spend upon 
our 170,000 elementary and high schools almost six billion dol- 
lars, and the staffs of these schools number more than 900,000 
teachers. As college students you do not need to be reminded 
of the vastness, the complexity and the expense of our thousands 
of state and endowed universities. In Sweden, Upsala Univer- 
sity is one of only four universities; in the United States our 
Upsala or Yale is one of thousands of institutions. We are 
proud, too, of our schools. Yet even now there is a tempest rag- 
ing about their faults. I have just been reading a powerful in- 
dictment of our methods written by an old friend of mine. It is 
ealled ‘‘Anti-Intellectualism in the Schools: A Challenge to 
Scholars.’’ This manifesto, published on December 29, 1952, 
was the subject of wide comment in the press. Professor Arthur 
Bestor, Professor of History at the University of Illinois, after 
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summarizing the blessings of the student of today (better teach- 
ers, more personal attention, superb equipment) accuses the 
schools of debasing the intellectual disciplines by featherbed 
teaching: instruction in ‘‘adjustment to life,’’ in ‘‘saleable 
skills,’’ in ‘‘playing party games.’’. Though the true aim of our 
schools should be to provide intellectual training, they have not 
done so. In fact, in some cases they have even inspired contempt 
for the intellectual life. 

This may or may not be true. It is not the first time we have 
heard the schools criticized for vocationalizing their purposes, 
and we have all known of the university where the student may 
prepare himself directly for his livelihood by courses in ice-cream 
making or in advanced concrete mixing, depending on his tastes 
(if I may use the metaphor). It does not matter too much at 
the moment. Our problem this morning is not a study of anti- 
intellectualism in school or college, but, in this brief discussion, 
the state of our consciousness, which we all share, of the inherent 
anti-intellectualism in all our minds. In this connection the 
anti-intellectualism in the schools and colleges is not unimpor- 
tant, but it is merely one aspect of our psychological twist, the 
**small satanic kink,’’ as the poet Robinson would call it. 

What are the other aspects? Besides the utilitarian charac- 
ter of our education, there is our past. There is the historical 
aspect. The founding of the Republic, now 177 years old, has 
been a long and difficult task. We have developed a democratic 
society. We have mastered the frontier. We have explored 
the resources of the continent. We have resolved some of our 
political and social conflicts in an incredibly vast country. We 
have maintained a national unity. These practical achievements 
have made us a practical people. Looking back, we see the be- 
ginnings of this practical temper in the epithets which the sev- 
enteenth century Puritans gave to their leaders. They called 
one of these ‘‘The Founder of Towns,’’ or another, ‘‘The Clearer 
of Wildernesses.’’ In the eighteenth century there was the long 
war for freedom, with the odds terribly against us. In this same 
time Benjamin Franklin, who helped so much to win this war, 
came to represent this practical American point of view. 

We find this practicality in the portrait of the self-made 
American in his Autobiography or in his maxims of ‘‘Poor 
Richard’’: 
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Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man happy, healthy and 

wise. 

An empty bag will not stand upright. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

If your head is wax, don’t stay in the sun. 

Here are all the exhortations which are so useful in business, 
but for deeper needs of life,—so empty. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury this practical talent of ours for founding a nation received 
its most harrowing test in the Civil War. But the well-built 
Republic survived. It freed the slaves. It consolidated the 
Union. It forged ahead to the world-leadership of today. In 
such a struggle, the immediate and practical strained every 
nerve. There was little time for the intellectual life. Franklin 
was thankful that he ‘‘escaped being a poet.’’ And in so saying 
he undoubtedly spoke for millions of Americans. 

A third aspect of our growing anti-intellectualism, especially 
in the nineteenth century, was our false estimate of what an 
American literature should be. Aghast at this materialism, the 
Americans who had literary talent (Irving, Longfellow or 
Lowell) fled to Europe for their inspiration. Our literature 
was shamelessly imitative, and destitute of real intellectual con- 
tent of its own. This dependence on Europe aroused contempt 
concerning our literature: 


In the four quarters of the globe [wrote an English critic in 

1820], who reads an American book? or goes to an American 

play? or looks at an American picture or statue? 
Not only was literary opinion half-Europeanized, but it stupidly 
failed to recognize our own men of genius. Our attitude drove 
Poe to a drunkard’s grave. It ignored the remarkable experi- 
ment in living of Thoreau at Walden Pond. It was so hostile 
to our greatest novelist, Herman Melville, that he ceased to write. 
He said that though he wrote in the language of Saint Paul in 
this country, he would die in the gutter. Henry James, who de- 
scribed America as a place where the artist was gasping for 
air, took out British citizenship, and in our day his example 
has been followed by our most remarkable living poet, Thomas 
Stearns Eliot. 

Thus the three aspects of our life (our education, our practical 
history, our conception of a native literature) have conspired to 
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create a mood of anti-intellectualism. Let me speak very briefly 
of two others, and so complete this summary. One of these two, 
or the fourth in our list of five, was the appearance of writers 
who were openly anti-intellectual. We think of Walt Whitman, 
setting up in type his Leaves of Grass with his own hand, and 
denouncing all the traditions of the past, and all ‘‘collegers’’ 
(as he called us). We think of Mark Twain, who ridiculed the 
arts in half a dozen books (the sculptor, Phidias; the painter, 
Raphael; the musician, Wagner; and all literature of a subtle 
or symbolic nature). He alluded to Henry James’ novels as 
‘*feathers’’ and persistently called James himself ‘‘ Henrietta.’’ 
He made fun of Hawthorne’s beautiful analyses of Puritanism, 
and he never failed to deride Jane Austen. Any library, he 
once declared, was a good library which did not contain the 
novels of Jane Austen. In his masterpiece, Huckleberry Finn, 
there is a running fire of satire on history and the languages. 
His derision of foreign languages was received with howls of 
delight by his American readers. He was continually angered 
by the habit in the German language of suspension, of the delay 
of the verb until the end. In answer to the question: ‘‘ How do 
you like the German novel you are reading?’’ he replied, ‘‘I 
don’t know. I haven’t got to the verb yet.’’ French comes in 
for an indictment in Huckleberry Finn: 


‘*Why, Huck doan’ de French people talk de same way we 
does ?”’ 

**No, Jim, you couldn’t understand a word they said—not a 
single word.”’ 

**Well, now, I be ding-busted! How do dat come?”’ 

**T don’t know; but it’sso. I got some of their jabber out of 
a book. S’pose a man was to come to you and say Polly-voo- 
franzy—what would you think?’’ 

**T wouldn’ think nuffin ;s I’d take en bust him over de head— 
dat is, ef he warn’t white. I wouldn’ ’low no nigger to call 
me dat.’’ 

“‘Shucks, it ain’t calling you anything. It’s only saying, do 
you know how to talk French ?’’ 


This is delightful, but beneath it lies Mark Twain’s unconquer- 
able distrust of the world of books and learning. 


Finally, in this society we must glance at our entertainments, 
which like everything in our society are standardized and violent. 
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I am thinking of our fantastic means of communication, through 
the theatre, moving pictures, radio, television, photographs, pulp 
magazines, books, cartoons and comic strips. These are called, I 
believe, ‘‘mass media,’’ and they are always with us. All day 
long and all night long they bombard us: the six o’clock news; 
the six-thirty program ; the seven o’clock music; the early show; 
the late show; the show of shows. In his provocative book, The 
Lonely Crowd, David Riesman speaks of the readers of the past, 
those ‘‘inner directed’’ persons, and of us who are ‘‘other-di- 
rected.’’ That is, instead of depending upon communication 
with the great of the past through books, we are influenced by 
this hodgepodge of print and talk from our contemporaries. 
When we think of these ‘‘mass media’’ we understand why the 
great books are less frequently read. We are all busy keeping 
up with Time, Look and Quick. We are all slaves of what is 
called ‘‘ Reader-Interest.’’ 

I do not wish you to think I am drawing a gloomy picture of 
our cultural situation. On the contrary, it is because I believe 
that our real intellectual life is singularly rich that I am troubled 
by these five aspects of anti-intellectualism. Nor am I suggest- 
ing that young men and women at your time of life give your- 
selves to an arid intellectualism. Books are a dry substitute for 
life. In fact, as I have suggested, anti-intellectualism is con- 
nected, as in the cases of Walt Whitman and Mark Twain, with 
the freshness and vigor of American life. I once knew a stu- 
dent who could quote all of Milton’s Lycidas, but you would not 
have admired his mind. Indeed, I thought there was something 
a little pathetic about my young Swedish friends in Upsala, with 
their fierce intellectual zeal. When I appeared in the classroom 
they rose at attention. During the lecture this rigid attention 
continued. I missed the cheerfulness, flexibility of mind and 
even the unaffected boredom of our students. 

I am not exhorting you to be bookworms but to pursue in 
your leisure some phase of the intellectual life for its own sake. 
I have tried to suggest a fault in our American civilization. 
The wise individual, says Arnold Bennett, corrects in himself 
the faults of his country and of his age. It doesn’t matter much 
what this area of the intellectual life is, if it is only an end in 
itself: history, science, architecture, music or literature. The 
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British statesman, Lord Grey, spent his leisure on Greek lit- 
erature. Winston Churchill and Dwight Eisenhower are paint- 
ers. It is impossible to do such things without some awareness 
of the intellectual traditions of the past. 

But the best corrective, I do believe, of this fault of our civili- 
zation would be in our leisure to attempt a mastery of our own 
cultural past, of, specifically, the literature of our own country. 
By book collecting, by a little writing, by reading, to know our 
own masters of classic literature. As the Norwegian knows 
Ibsen, the German, Goethe, the Italian, Dante, the Englishman, 
Shakespeare, so we might know Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Melville or Emily Dickinson. Without minimizing what Euro- 
pean literatures can do for us, there is in these writers of our 
own, something particularly enriching. Through Emerson we 
live again in the most intellectual expression of our nineteenth 
century civilization. Through Hawthorne we sense the impor- 
tance of Puritanism in American history. From Melville we 
experience again the great era of our merchant marine. All 
such studies reveal the splendor of the story of our literature, 
and help us to understand our country in ways which Shakes- 
peare, Goethe and Moliere, for all their greatness, cannot pos- 
sibly offer us. 

This story is varied and colorful. I have given 30 years of 
my life to it, and find it as fascinating as ever. But I have an- 
other reason for urging you to know it better. Let me put it 
this way. All of these writers seemed linked, despite their dif- 
ferences, in a singular unity. Each tried to go behind this out- 
ward world of America to its inner meanings. The Nature of 
which Emerson wrote, the countryside of New England, became 
for him a ‘‘lovely apparition,’’ a vision of God. At Walden 
Pond, Thoreau was aware of a Presence animating the life of 
the woods and fields. Hawthorne showed the Scarlet Letter in 
the sky as the symbol of an unseen world. And, of course, 
Moby Dick is not just a tale of whaling. The White Whale 
stands for a complex pattern of Nature, Evil and of God Him- 
self. Thus to know these writers intimately is to expose 
oneself not only to the pageant of America but to the deepest 
spiritual experience of the most imaginative minds of our past. 
These minds reveal the range and the depth of American specu- 
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lative thought. You should know the spiritual adventures of 
these minds. Though Whitman was in some ways anti-intellec- 
tual he expressed this with fervor: 

I hail [he said] with joy the oceanic, variegated, intense 
practical energy, the demand for facts, even the business ma- 
terialism of the current age, our States. But woe to the 
age or land, in which these things, movements, stopping at 
themselves, do not tend to ideas. As fuel to flame, and 
flame to the heavens, so must wealth, science, materialism— 
even this democracy of which we make so much—unerringly 
feed the highest mind, the soul. Infinitude the flight: fath- 
omless the mystery. 

The thought comes: why these older writers? Why not Dreiser, 
Lewis, Anderson, Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck and the 
modern poets? I answer: Because these are not yet proven. 
Brilliance of technique and vivid recording of our modern world 
are for our precious leisure not enough. There is something 
lacking, namely affirmation, faith, belief in God. Some of us 
believe that they are nearer to the materialistic than the spiritual 
America. There is a curious metaphor running throughout 
modern American literature, and especially in the poetry of 
Eliot: the search for water in a dry land. Some of you will 
recall how Isaac, going down into the land of Gerar found the 
wells clogged, but dug, deep, deep down into the old soil and 
found the springing water. 

You will say that this is a roundabout way of saying that we 
should know the literature of our fathers. But I think it worth 
saying in this way. In these writers a man may find the spiri- 
tual life which in our best moments we know to have been the 
psychie essence of our country. For there are two Americas. 
There is the America of ‘‘aggressive enterprise,’’ to use San- 
tayana’s phrase. In an informal talk by the English poet, W. H. 
Auden, I was much interested, as he summarized the differences 
in the European and the American cultures, in what he said 
of money. In Europe money, he said, meant freedom, ease in 
which to do what one wished (travel, read, enjoy leisure). In 
America, money was a sign of achievement. If one made money, 
he had proved himself a man. It had a value in itself. This 
is the America which Emerson described as ‘‘great, avaricious, 
sensual America,’’ and of which he said: 
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The mind of this country, taught to aim at low objects, eats 

upon itself. 

It is the America which is all about us, whose mission, as one 
European said, seems to be to vulgarize the world. 

Then there is the other America, which in spite of this strain 
of anti-intellectualism in us, we should know better, just as we 
should know the inner, not merely the outer, life of a dear 
friend. This is the America of the religious thinker, the his- 
torian, the novelist, the poet, the painter, the musician, the ar- 
chitect. A great tradition of mind and spirit beckons to us, 
from Jonathan Edwards (not Benjamin Franklin) to Robert 
Frost (not Ernest Hemingway). These are like the ‘‘cloud of 
witnesses’’ described in the Bible. Emerson, speaking to the 
young American who wishes to know this America, says that he 
has all about him 


the shades of all the good and great for company .. . and for 

work the study and the communication of principles, the 

making those instincts prevalent, the conversion of the world. 

Our lives are short. The generations of college students, like 
the generations of mankind, move swiftly through their few 
years of preparation. We all have glimpses during the few 
years of ‘‘the good and great.’’ They are like gods with 
whom we have a somewhat lonely, momentary, but direct com- 
munication. But the vigorous life of our college days sweeps 
us away from them and we see them only intermittently. Then 
we enter the real world, and in our struggles, we forget entirely 
these gods, or at least we seem to forget them. In these years, 
again to quote Emerson, who seems almost to have been thinking 
of the graduating student : 


He fancies himself in a vast crowd which sways this way and 
that and whose movement and doings he must obey... . 
The mad crowd drives hither and thither, now furiously 
commanding this thing to be done, now that. What is he 
that should resist their will, and think or act for himself? 
Every moment new changes and new showers of deceptions 
to baffle and distract him. . .. And when, by and by, for an 
instant, the air clears and the cloud lifts a little, there are 
the gods still sitting around him on their thrones—they 
alone with him alone. 


In our own literature of the past we may find ‘‘the good and 
great for company.’’ 
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UR title bears the suspicion of double-talk. If so, it reflects 
its subject matter in, I think, a fairly accurate way. A good 
many of us in the college business are double-talking to the rest 
of the education-minded world. The literature on college ad- 
missions is rich with the air of exclusion. Current studies are 
arguing that proportionately not more, but fewer, students in 
the future should go to college:—more to be sure of the right 
kind and fewer of the wrong kind, but fewer or at least no more 
in the over-all proportion of tomorrow’s population. College 
catalogue statements are echoing this at least faintly by detail- 
ing various obstacles to admission, and by insisting how lucky 
that student should consider himself who becomes admitted to 


College X, Y, or Z. 
Yet at the same time colleges in most areas are invading avail- 
able sources of student supply with squadrons of admissions 


salesmen. They are sending so-called counselors out to cajole, 
beg, bedazzle and sometimes bribe outright, bigh school seniors 
into making their way toward the respective colleges. There 
appears to be in this, borrowing a phrase from an earlier educa- 
tional treatise, an ungainly hiatus between the practical boot top 
and the academic pants leg. Our spokesmen who write in re- 
search pamphlets are speaking about limiting college admission 
in order to return the student body to its former intellectual 
purity . . . though comparative evidence on student bodies of 
different periods is scanty in support of the assumption. At 
the same moment the henchmen from many administration build- 
ings are out soliciting students for all they are worth, quantity 
being the main consideration. It is time perhaps that the two 
operations were brought together. Should we say what we are 
doing, or should we do what we are saying? 

Note: Presented before a joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Association 
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May we first rule out of the discussion all elements of student 
admission as it affects the balancing of college budgets. Col- 
leges are businesses, running on from thousands to many millions 
of dollars each year. When applicants are plentiful, admissions 
requirements rise. Some colleges during the postwar GI boom 
took advantage of this, for instance, to go back to traditional 
subject requirements which during the depression and war years 
they had prudently discarded. When applicants become more 
scarce, as they have during the past three years, requirements 
go down. Indeed there is room for suspicion that some colleges 
during the past year have pretty well scrapped requirements 
beyond the earning of a diploma in a recognized high school. 
These things are not educational but economic. Our mission 
here shall be to discuss college admission not from the stand- 
point of the college treasurer but from the standpoint of the 
prospective students. 

Secondly, may we rule out revolutionary theories @ la Spencer 
which might predict that no matter what happens, more and 
more people will go to college until we have 100% attendance of 
all young people between the approximate ages of 17 and 22. 
The idea of a college education for every young American, irre- 
spective of size, type, purpose or brain belongs not with the edu- 
eator but with the ad-man, along with the two chickens in the 
pot, the two cars in the garage, the pie in the sky by and by. 
College education is not something which must grow without 
limit, like the sales of television sets; it is a specific experience 
which ought to go to specific persons with specific purposes. 
The belief this paper will advance that we tend to talk as if it 
were too specific an arrangement, does not exclude the proposal 
that we rid ourselves of any notions that a college education is 
something that will or should become universal. 

Third, may we take the course, theoretically at least, of ruling 
out factors of cost to the student. It will be impossible entirely 
to do this. But with a productive economy in America surpass- 
ing three hundred billion dollars a year, it would seem that we 
can accept Mr. Seymour Harris’ dictum of four years ago, that 
this country is capable of keeping as many young people in col- 
lege and off the labor market as it decides it wants to. Indi- 
vidual problems of finding means for individual students to be 
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sure remain, and will affect all our considerations of them. 

The thesis here proposed is really not a thesis but a question: 
‘*How should college attendance be limited?’’ After we have 
discussed this we might reverse the question slightly and ask, 
not, ‘‘Who should go to college?’’ but ‘‘To whom should college 
go?’’. In proposing this minor heresy I shall press the point 
that it is the business of our colleges to go to whoever ought to 
be in college, not to remain passively to be courted by those who 
decide by one reason or another that they want to come. 

The paradox referred to at the start of this paper is a historic 
one. Most colleges being marginal ventures, economically speak- 
ing, have been more or less hungry for students ever since they 
were founded. Yet because their courses were geared to only a 
certain kind of student they have also been exclusive to greater 
or less degree. Their exclusiveness dates to Greek times when 
higher education was the privilege of the freeman as distin- 
guished from the slave. As colleges developed in America, how- 
ever, the exclusiveness was characterized rather by the type of 
curriculum available at the time, and the mentality, background 
and purpose this curriculum subsumed. Allegheny College was 
founded in 1815 in a genuinely frontier Western Pennsylvania. 
Its first president, Timothy Alden, a Harvard scholar who had 
delivered his commencement oration in Syriac, planned the 
course at Allegheny to become a small Western Harvard. This 
required the ability to discourse in Latin and Greek, since col- 
lege classes were conducted in those languages; it also assumed 
some mathematics. It can be imagined just how many of the 
sons of the pioneers were found so equipped. This dilemma 
eventually defeated Alden, and the college closed in 1831 ‘‘ with- 
out students or prospects.’’ Even the device of the academy 
to prepare students in the proper subjects, though it continued 
at Allegheny until 1910, provided no perfect solution to the 
perennial problem of recruiting students capable of absorbing a 
course of study based upon the specialities of the classical 
scholar. 

In contrast, the modern college of liberal arts opens its doors 
to almost any mentally able product of a general high school 
course irrespective of subject matter background. In fact, many 
high school counselors and principals fail to recognize just how 
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free colleges have become in accepting high school subjects for 
admission. I was surprised recently, at a state-wide meeting 
of public school educators, to find that some remarks on this 
point were greeted as mildly sensational. The datum I reported 
was that out of 20 representative Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities examined, only seven were found to make any definite 
insistence about what particular high school subjects should be 
presented for entrance. A majority, to be sure, advised a cer- 
tain pattern of the usual academic courses; but two thirds of 
the colleges indicated that these requirements may be waived for 
the student with sufficient general aptitude and a good grade 
average. Naturally we would pause at admitting a boy with 
nothing but shopwork and physical education, or a girl with 
nothing but home economics and applied music. In practice the 
student with such a narrowly vocational background is rare in 
admissions-application folders. Indeed he is probably rarer 
than he should be; for it might be well to recall that the Eight- 
Year Study of 30 secondary schools a decade ago established the 
point that the specific subject studied in high school has little to 
do with success in college. The college professor has a habit of 
treating the freshman anyway as if everything he learned in 
high school was worthless; hence why should we pretend that 
the pattern of his subjects makes him a better or a poorer col- 
lege prospect? What we are after is general intelligence, sen- 
sitivity to what is new, and above all, a will to learn. About 
these more can be said. 

Meanwhile, it seems evident that college admission today need 
not be seriously limited by the type of high school preparation 
the student presents. The specific gaps can soon be made up at 
the college level. And if we should deny consideration to the 
occasional commercial or home economies student of high rank 
who suddenly wants to go to college, then we indeed may be 
putting up anti-democratic barriers. It is my observation once 
again that the colleges are ahead of the high schools in this 
manner ; and that some high school counselors are discouraging 
good prospects from applying to college, simply because they 
have not had the right-sounding respectable courses in their 
high school curriculums. 
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The high school course of study, academic or non-academic, or 
‘‘eollege versus commercial,’’ is much less apt to be an indica- 
tion of college potentiality than it is an indication of social 
status. The question of social status is the second item for our 
consideration of how college attendance is, or might be, limited. 
The selection of high school programs according to caste and 
class is a pesky problem as all high school administrators and 
teachers can testify. I can well remember the utter misfortune 
of having had two buildings in my own high school, one of 
which was devoted to the college preparation course, the other 
to the so-called practical arts. The caste feeling that resulted 
between ‘‘old building kids’’ and ‘‘new building kids’’ was a 
sad and early lesson in sociology to the youngsters of that city. 
Likewise, in a city recently I was told that attempts to prepare 
secretaries through means of a high school commercial course 
were failing because all the bright, attractive girls considered it 
a social stigma to take the commercial course; they took the col- 
lege course as the thing to do, whether or not they were intend- 
ing to go to college. 

Social status as a determinant of who should go to college 
has been called by competent recent observers the most impor- 
tant index of them all. As Warner, Havighurst and Loeb de- 
veloped in the 1944 study, Who Shall Be Educated?, and as 
Hollinshead recapitulates in the current study, Who Should Go 
To College?, social status may be actually more important than 
economic status in directing high school graduates either toward 
or away from college. Case after case reports that a given boy 
or girl of sparkling promise did not go to college mainly because 
he or she came from a family and a neighborhood from which 
people just didn’t go to college. And the cases are almost as 
plentiful for the mediocre or even dull youngster who is pushed 
into some college because college is what is supposed to happen 
to people of his age in his particular well-upholstered set. 

The problem of the extent to which this social stratification in 
America can or should be opposed in order to get the right 
people in college is better ground for a sociologist than for a 
college administrator. The authors of Who Shall Be Educated? 
even propose that any violent departure from the system, such 
as would be subsumed by the President’s Commission on Higher 
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Education, in its calling for 4,600,000 college students by 1960, 
would actually throw things into chaos, socially speaking, and 
thus should be avoided. A caste system is apparently prefer- 
able in some minds to social uncertainty and disorder; there is 
a great human yearning to ‘‘know one’s place.’’ 

The truth cf all this, as I say, may be beyond the ken of a 
layman in these matters; however even a layman might well un- 
derscore the sociologist’s admission of a good deal of what he 
ealls ‘‘social mobility’’: the principle which does permit young- 
sters to rise through the caste strata. I can remember at Dart- 
mouth 20 years ago talking with a college friend, an immigrant 
mill worker’s son, who had just come back from spending his 
Easter vacation with a fraternity brother who lived on an 
estate on Long Island. Be not misled into thinking that getting 
up with the Joneses is the motive here. It is the more complete 
use of our prime natural resource—the dedication and potential 
power of our young people—which ought to be the goal of every 
man and woman engaged in the business of education. If a 
youngster from a street where nobody goes to college can be 
changed into a youngster who does go to college, merely through 
the persistence of some teacher who will not let him rest until he 
does go, then we are accomplishing something, no matter how 
one may wish to carve up the social system of our country on 
the sociologists’ charts. 

A third type of college limitation was argued by strong in- 
ference recently by the economist, Seymour Harris, in his book, 
The Market for College Graduates. Mr. Harris is a man of for- 
midable documentation. His 1949 study rather devastatingly 
showed that if higher education is still aiming at the magistracy, 
then we are rapidly—or at least were rapidly then—running out 
of posts for magistrates. More specifically, Harris showed that 
our society and economy could not in future years find college- 
level occupations for more than a fraction of the people being 
turned out annually with college degrees. He showed that this 
would be so even if certain restricted professions, such as medi- 
cine, should be opened so that supply might more adequately 
meet demand. Mr. Harris predicted that college graduates in a 
few years would have to be content with selling and clerking 
positions or even manual labor; and perhaps woman had better 
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decide after all that her place is in the home. The author con- 
eluded that the solution must lie not only in a continual assault 
on artificially restricted professions but on the ‘‘non-economic 
gains of education’’—in other words, on education for its own 
sake rather than for a high-level prestige position among wage 
earners. 

Once again it would be the better part of valor not to tangle 
with a professional in his chosen field. Time alone has the 
habit of upsetting a number of economists’ theories. When Mr. 
Harris’ book was written, the curiously beneficial tragedy of 
Korea (beneficial, economically speaking, that is) was not 
dreamed of. In three years the professional picture has re- 
versed itself. Already the engineering profession is telling us 
we are producing yearly less than half the 40,000 trained engi- 
neers it needs; and other professions are taking their cues from 
this. 

It begins to look as if the Harris thesis, like others of its kind, 
failed to take into account the simple prodigious power of our 
economy to expand itself. There is very little suggestion today 
that we are educating too many people in college. I know of 
no historical precedent for thinking that the products of educa- 
tion will long go unused in the market place. That we can be- 
come too highly educated a people, for all the economist’s fig- 
ures, is to me as unlikely a prediction as that the sun will rise 
in the west tomorrow. 

By far, the most authoritative attack upon the problem of 
college admission appears in the current Staff Study for the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education, entitled, Who 
Should Go To College?, by Byron S. Hollinshead. Mr. Hollins- 
head, as he did when he was president of Coe College, takes ex- 
ception to the plea of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education for some kind of college training for one half the 
nation’s youth. By careful analysis presented with a frank 
Jeffersonian bias, similar to the Harvard Report on General 
Education, the author shows why one can believe that only the 
upper fourth or less of our population are fit to benefit from 
formal education past high school (not counting trade educa- 
tion). Part of this he bases on records of high school perform- 
ance; part on the fact that a large proportion of our population 
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simply do not care about such things as higher education and 
are apparently not worth prodding; and very largely out of a 
faith in the validity of tests of intelligence and aptitude. Mr. 
Hollinshead shows strong belief in the predictive value of tests 
of mental ability. He presents evidence to show the practical 
unlikelihood of a student’s completing an accredited college 
course if he has an IQ of less than 110, or even 115. 

The study, Who Should Go To College?, does indeed lay 
greatest emphasis upon the need to identify the real talent 
among our top-quarter young people and to assist more of those 
by various means to go to college. Few of us, moreover, would 
argue that most students below the top half of their high school 
class will and do have difficulty in getting through a college of 
quality. What I find questionable in Hollinshead’s thesis is its 
reliance upon measurements of intellect as defined by a paper 
test or a high school average. One is impressed by such counter- 
statements based on findings as that by E. S. Jones in ‘‘ Why 
Students Fail in College’’* in which he says: ‘‘no measuring 
instruments, whether aptitude tests or college grades, are ac- 
curate or final indicators of potential capacity to benefit by col- 
lege training.’’ It is dangerous to condemn students to perma- 
nent mental categories. For one thing the categories often fail 
to agree with each other. Hollinshead varies between using the 
upper half of the high school class and a grade of 110 or above, 
in the IQ test as his criterion for college eligibility. Yet we 
know that these two do not always intercorrelate well. The 
tendency to categorize students as being destined for this or that 
degree of educability can lead us into a pursuit of the obviously 
elite and a neglect of many others who might be sparked into 
performance. 

This leads me to my counter-thesis, something I have observed 
in fifteen years of work with college admission and its results. 
My counter-thesis is that the paper and pencil test of ability and 
the high school standing are neither one as good a predictor of 
a college prospect as is the personal analysis of some good high 
school counselor who knows the boy or girl and his background. 
This is the Third Dimension in college admission. For it no 
tables or charts exist. But is it not the kernel of our job: to 
know our people as individuals; to delve into their personal 


1 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May 1953. 
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stories, and their personal promise; to tackle their difficulties 
and obstacles with them? If the result of this high-school dig- 
ging looks promising, it is such students to whom college should 
go. We should not wait for them to come to us. All the tests 
we have, of mental ability, high school achievement, interest 
patterns, emotional stability and so on, are less helpful than 
would be one real test of motivation. Lacking that test, the 
high school teacher and the college counselor must be willing to 
make the judgment. There are far too many students who have 
made a liar out of some statistic that they could not possibly 
succeed in college for us to accept, for instance, the 1Q test as 
the bell that summons us to heaven or to hell. It is perfectly 
true that a boy or girl with IQ score registering 105 or even 110 
may have travail and sorrow in getting through college. But 
the boy or girl will always come who will do it and if he will do 
it he should be helped. For one thing, the proper choice of col- 
lege may have as much to do with success as a 5 or 10 IQ point 
margin. It was Harry Emerson Fosdick who said, ‘‘ Democracy 
is based upon the conviction that there are extraordinary possi- 
bilities in ordinary people.’’ 

The theories of how much brains it takes to get through college 
rest upon those abilities to conceptualize and think abstractly 
which we associate with college education. Certainly not all can 
do these tasks. Perhaps we are arguing only on the basis of the 
ten IQ points between 100 and 110, if indeed these can be ac- 
cepted as reliable. I represent a college which in practice has 
followed Hollinshead’s advice; yet there have been startling ex- 
ceptions. I do know that we have not exhausted our potentiali- 
ties for teaching students of widely differing abilities. We have 
not learned all there is to be learned about making learning real 
to people of these various potentials. We are far from knowing 
all we can know about what audio-visual aids, for instance, can 
do to spark minds of more modest ability. Recent films are 
making headway even into topics of logic and critical thinking. 

All the foregoing arguments rest, furthermore, upon the as- 
sumption that higher education will stay fairly constant in con- 
tent and scope. There is little precedent for such assumption. 
Whatever our beliefs may be about what and how many students 
should go to college, one thing is stronger than all the studies 
made by educators, economists, sociologists and what-have-you. 
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That is the fact that society will demand and get the education 
it wants for its young people. It is all very well for us in the 
colleges to decide to what proportion of our young people we 
should grant admission. Society goes right on in each genera- 
tion sending a greater and greater proportion of its people to 
college ; and the colleges in each generation somehow have found 
ways of making the time of those constantly greater numbers of 
young people reasonably worth while. 

Perhaps our job is not to spend so much time deciding whether 
more or less belong in ecollege—some, I am sure, do not—but to 
decide rather which of them who should come are still not getting 
their chance. In this, all studies herein quoted agree. We can 
spend our time if we want mourning because so many lazy, 
superficial and stupid people are being let into college. (As a 
college administrator I would grant it a favor if the high schools 
could pre-screen out a few more of such for us.) But I am more 
concerned about the people we do not get who should come. I 
believe this should have the main emphasis in our individual and 
collective admissions work. Not all these young people will be 
of the highest mentality—though many, we know, are,—but each 
of them may have a potential drive toward successful service 
which the country can ill afford to lose. There are still too many 
girls for instance who are not going to college simply because 
their parents see no purpose in college education for women. 
We should be visiting such families; we should be showing them 
the statistics of 21,000,000 women working today, a third of the 
nation’s working force, and 60% of these married ; and we should 
be pointing out that it is in the parents’ interest for their daugh- 
ters to prepare for as high a level of occupation as they can. 
This is a world of mobility and change. Change requires the 
ability to meet change; and this in turn is one of the definitions 
of education. 

To conclude: There are several young people in your com- 
munity and mine who should not come to college but who are 
now coming and will continue to come. But there are many 
young people in your community and mine to whom college 
should go and to whom it is not now going. It should go not 
with its hat or its checkbook in hand, but with a straight propo- 
sition of what college can mean. The college should look at 
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these young people not merely through the fine screens of subject- 
matter preparation, or social status, or market outlets, or even 
the IQ records. The college instead should see each one as an 
individual with perhaps a small shining world of his own to 
gain, if someone like us will only appear with the right encour- 
agement at the right time. 

The late Marshal Foch of France is said to have held his lead- 
ership over the Allied Forces in World War I by an ability to 
ask at the right moment the question, ‘‘De quoi s’agit-il?’’— 
‘‘What is the problem?’’ Now that we have discussed the topic 
of who should go to college, and to whom college should go, I 
am not content that we have spent our time on the real question 
facing colleges today. In our debate about whether or not mo- 
tivation is more important than IQ which is found to be 109 
and not 110, I suspect we have been, to quote a more recent gen- 
eral, fighting the wrong war at the wrong place and the wrong 
time. The war we do need to fight and win is not this. It is 
the war of what college is really for and hence what the college 
should teach. 

Our real battle in the colleges is against over-specialism and 
for the teaching of human understanding, upon which all use of 
knowledge, except perhaps military knowledge, ultimately de- 
pends. It is against the crazy rush toward more job-line-speci- 
fication courses and majors, insofar as these throttle the cur- 
riculum and give it no free air to breathe. There is no need to 
defend, on the other hand, the dilettante liberal arts major se- 
quence which gives the student nothing he can profitably use. 
But what is happening today is a growth far beyond the reason- 
able limits of a useful major—a major, say, which might occupy 
one fourth of the student’s undergraduate time. We are seeing 
instead majors and associated requirements which literally 
squeeze out the time the student should be spending in the areas 
of general thought. The blame for this can be laid at the door 
of modern business, with its hurry-up demands for some new 
kind of specially-tooled human wrench, to fit over a particular 
bolt it happens to need being twisted at a certain time. Modern 
government, modern social welfare services and indeed modern 
education are falling in with the specialist trend. The craze 
toward specialism is flatly contradictory to the advice of the 
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really top men of business, who chorus their conviction that, 
‘‘The real problems in business are not technical problems, but 
human problems.’’ As the April 1953 issue of Fortune states, 
‘*UJ, S. business is talking a great deal these days about its need 
for more broadly educated men . . . men who have acquired the 
range of interests and the mental disciplines that education in 
the liberal arts or humanities (sic) is peculiarly well fitted to 
give.’’ Yet, the articles goes on to observe, ‘‘The specialization 
is shocking; we’re all obsessed with expertise’’; and it notes, 
‘*Results (of a college survey) show that students are taking 
and colleges are giving less fundamental education than ever 
before . . . the fact is that business itself is largely to blame.’’ 

I present this last bit not as a new theme, but as a sort of 
coda in a minor key. The situation may not be entirely dis- 
couraging. General education after all is still a lively thing in 
many colleges. But the breath of the specialists is ever upon us. 

This discussion has urged that the college should go to stu- 
dents who have the promise to make something of themselves. 
But let us go to them with a picture of real dimensions. Shall 
we not describe for these prospective students the truly broad 
horizon of higher learning: a horizon not merely filled with the 
trappings of technology, but rather a horizon bright with the 
wonder and promise of the best in mankind? If we present this 
picture, my guess is that the ones we really want, will respond. 





FINE ARTS IN A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. GROSS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
METHODIST CHURCH 


HAVE been trying to discover the reason for the invitation 

to give the dedication address for the Loar Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Likely, it was not because of my being from Nashville, for 
Nashville’s fame is never identified in the strictest sense with 
Fine Arts. The city is widely known as the Capital of Hillbilly 
Music. It should be said that while hillbilly music has pros- 
pered in Nashville, the city can boast of being an important art 
center in the South. Here is a replica of the Parthenon, and a 
State Capitol which is considered one of the finest exhibits of 
Greek architecture found in the United States. The lovely homes 
of Nashville also reflect an interest in the beautiful. 

I would like to think the invitation came because of a desire 
to see West Virginia Wesleyan become a great cultural center. 
This institution, I have said, ought to send into the life of West 
Virginia an attitude that would awaken a concern for beautiful 
and lovely things. There is needed in contemporary life an in- 
fluence to counteract the ones which tend to lower the taste for 
the best in art and music. We are constantly surrounded with 
the mediocre in music. This morning when I tried to get some 
news over the radio station, I tuned into a man with a guitar. 
Daily the radio stations of the nation broadcast programs which 
do not elevate or lift. 

Some months ago when radio station WSM discontinued its 
FM band with a continuous broadcast of classical music, I pro- 
tested. I contended that there was needed in Nashville an in- 
fluence to offset its extensive broadcasting of so-called folk music. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College ought to constantly exalt the 
lovely and the beautiful and thus lift the tasts of people for 
music above many of the common things that are frequently 
heard over the radio. Exhibits of art and excellent music can 
counteract the inelegant and coarse. 

Nore: An address delivered March 13, 1953 at the dedication of the L. 
L. Loar Memorial Building of Music and Fine Arts, West Virginia Wes- 
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America has not reached a high level of appreciation for the 
best tin art and music. In fact, there are times when the unap- 
preciative attitude taken by Americans toward art greatly em- 
barrasses. Some of our cities boast of their excellent symphony 
orchestras, yet the basis for support from the patrons is the 
orchestra’s value as a good advertising medium for the city. 
Last summer while in England, I heard of some American tour- 
ists who visited the British Museum. An observer who watched 
them enter and saw them emerge twenty minutes later sarcasti- 
cally asked, ‘‘I wonder what detained them so long?’’ 

We need to appreciate the beauty that is around us here in 
these hills. When I was a district superintendent in the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky, I often wished that I might have the 
soul of a poet and the eye of an artist in order to really enjoy the 
scenery in that wonderful country. 

Here are a few ways a fine arts program will enable the insti- 
tution to enrich its educational work. 

First, it makes for the appreciation of the beautiful and lovely. 
This can be done by helping students to know something of the 
development of art through the ages. The history of the race is 
not just a prosaic account written in a book. It also has been 
written in great art productions, in inspiring music, in fine sculp- 
ture. Those of us who live in this generation should be re- 
minded of the contributions made by men in other days. When 
we look backward we see that some men have lived who probably 
had more artistic skill, greater spiritual insight and a deeper 
appreciation for the beautiful than any who live in this day. 
It is, therefore, important that every student who goes through 
college shall be exposed to the best in art and music. 

An institution is fortunate to have on its staff a few great 
musicians and artists. Baldwin-Wallace College was enriched 
by the presence of Dean Albert Reimenschneider, a great inter- 
preter of Bach. Baldwin-Wallace students exposed to his annual 
concerts doubtless carried with them a lifelong concern for good 
music. An educational institution, if it fulfills its responsibility 
in Fine Arts, will help create in the life of its students an ap- 
preciation for the best in music. 

Second, an educational program should carry with it the op- 
portunities the fine arts offer for discipline. No area of educa- 
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tion gives to students discipline more than the arts. Particularly 
is this true of music. Sometimes I question our trying to measure 
an educational program in music in terms of credit hours. After 
all, knowledge and skill in music is not secured by merely com- 
pleting a certain number of hours. To achieve in music requires 
the giving of one’s self to long periods of practice and in sacri- 
ficial devotion to a great objective. Persons who have made 
music a life interest have been willing to discipline themselves, 
to go, as it were, through the ‘‘straight gate.’’ Achievement in 
music and in art requires discipline of the most exacting sort. 

A college, such as this, should have in its instructional pro- 
gram of fine arts, teachers able to inspire discipline. The fac- 
ulty should be a performing one, able to exemplify the actuali- 
ties of good music and art. It is known that many persons who 
decide to specialize in arts and music frequently are inspired to 
make the decision through observing excellent performances. 

Concomitant with achievement in the arts, the discipline brings 
both perseverance and ultimate character. Fine arts within the 
program of an educational institution furnishes many needed 
aids to students in their character growth. 

Third, there are spiritual concepts associated with the fine arts 
equal, if not superior, to any found in the educational program. 
Great music is associated with the spirit. You do not think of 
Handel’s achievement apart from his spiritual experiences. 
Handel prayed each day that the work he had written might be- 
come acceptable to God and influential among the people. A 
superintendent of city schools in a state that had a negative atti- 
tude toward the teaching of religion could not through the 
routine educational program include anything that emphasized 
religion. He found out, however, that there was no law against 
sacred music. Great spiritual oratorios produced by great mas- 
ters were accepted without protest. 

It is in the area of religion that we achieve real ecumenicity, 
for there we find that music has its own language that speaks to 
people of all races and lands. It is not one of dogma, but of the 
spirit and through the spirit it touches many lives. 

Art brings inspiration for the development of our own religious 
life in another way. It excites a sense of creatorship. We be- 
come co-partners with God in some great creative activity. No 
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one can have this consciousness without having an awareness of 
being associated with the Creator Himself. 

Doubtless, this institution will want to make this part of its 
program an outlet for professional development. Young people 
should have the chance to specialize in music and art, just as 
they do in business administration, in chemistry, in engineering 
and in teacher training. 

This program of fine arts should also emphasize art as a leisure- 
time avocation. In this day of a 35 or 40-hour work week col- 
leges should assume some responsibility in helping students to 
use constructively their leisure time. No more productive use 
could be made of leisure hours than through cultivation of the 
arts. 

Several years ago there was placed in my hands a little book- 
let written by a former president of this institution, Dr. Wallace 
B. Fleming. In it he dealt with the vocational emphasis of the 
Epworth League work of the Methodist Church and showed the 
effect of an avocation upon life. He held that the avocation 
had greater influence upon a person’s character than his vocation. 
In this connection he used this illustration: Two men worked 
side by side in a shop as cabinet makers. One was interested in 
race horses. He knew their names, the location of the tracks 
and where to place his bets. In spare time he read racing news 
and studied race results. His partner was a member of a 
church choir and interested in sacred music. At his work he 
whistled anthems and hymns. His concern constantly centered 
about the development of his church choir. I need not mention 
which avocation had the most profound influence upon char- 
acter. 

This use of leisure is not limited to music or to painting or 
sculpture. Many men with an appreciation of the beautiful 
have set up workshops and have demonstrated skill in the making 
of nice furniture. Young women who become homemakers should 
know what is proper in the way of color schemes, in order to 
take any kind of house, large or small, and make it beautiful and 
attractive. 

Most of the things that I have said would fit into the educa- 
tional program of any institution of higher learning. Here let 
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me point out some specific things that ought to characterize a De- 
partment of Fine Arts in a Christian college. 

We live in a time when art is emphasized for art’s sake. It no 
longer is art for Christ’s sake. This may account for our being 
exposed to many ugly demonstrations of painting. Hugh S. 
Tigner has referred in his ‘‘Our Prodigal Son Culture’’ to the 
book I Would Be A Private. In it John Stowe, the artist, placed 
his easel in a place known for its beauty. Looking out there 
across the bay, he sees the sails of ships, the sun, and his location 
is just right where a man can get the coloring needed for a won- 
derful picture. He looks and then he begins to paint. When 
completed there is no sun, no beautiful colors, no ships on the 
canvas, but something resembling a whole pile of skulls. Grow- 
ing out of the skulls are unattractive weeds and vegetation. 
Under the picture is the caption, ‘‘ Woman and Putrified Owl.’’ 
Then the writer added, ‘‘John Stowe looked, and then he put 
down on the canvas what he felt inside.’’ 

Art, in order that it might lift to the highest level, should 
express the spiritual. Here is needed an emphasis that art is 
something that can be conceived for Christ’s sake. You cannot 
go through a gallery containing great paintings from the masters 
without noting that they had a concern for the glory of God. 
This gave them great subjects and drew real inspiration. They 
did not allow personal and selfish selections to come first, but 
sought ways of glorifying God and lifting up the beauty asso- 
ciated with His name. The great cathedrals of Europe and the 
great art galleries always remind us of the inspiration furnished 
in art for Christ’s sake which produces works that live through 
the years. 

I hope that this institution, as it plans its program in arts, 
will be able to help youth find opportunities for service in the 
church. Young people trained in the arts are needed for the 
church’s educational program. Visual education more and more 
is assuming a larger place in the church’s educational program. 

Music should play a significant role in the Christian college. 
Methodism has a great heritage at this point. Music was a 
passion of the Wesley family. In the story of the development 
of music in this country it is said that Charles Wesley and Isaac 
Watt made large contributions to music appreciation through 
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their hymns. It was they who gave frontiersmen whatever lofty 
outlook they possessed in music. This is the opinion of students 
who have made very careful analyses of the contribution of the 
English thought to the building of American culture. Dr. Betts, 
one of Wesley’s biographers, mentions the influence of the hymn- 
book upon the lowly and underprivileged people of England. 
Placing a hymnbook in their hands, Dr. Betts said, brought to 
them their first appreciation of good literature and of good 
music. Many later rose from where they had no appreciation of 
fine things to become patrons of the arts. 

John Wesley published a hymnbook containing his and his 
brother Charles’ hymns. In its introduction he calls attention 
to the fact that many people have taken his and his brother’s 
hymns and reprinted them without permission. He writes: 
‘*Now they are perfectly welcome so to do provided they print 
them as they are. ...I must beg of them one of these two 
favors, either let them stand just as they are or to add the true 
reading in the margin that we may no longer be accountable 
either for the nonsense or for the doggerel of other men.’’ John 
Wesley carried with him a profound respect for exact and beau- 
tiful expression and the Methodist Church and its institutions 
have a great heritage in this connection. 

Music appreciation and religion can travel together. It is 
out of the soul of the man who has profound religious experience 
that we get the finest in musical expression. Mrs. Goodrich C. 
White of Atlanta, wife of the president of Emory University, 
has written a book entitled With Wings As Eagles, dealing with 
the experience through which she passed after her son was lost 
in World War II. This crisis found her unprepared for the 
news of his death and she was forced to go back and reconstruct 
her own thinking in order to accept the inevitable. Her son was 
a@ promising young musician and the sense of loss was increased 
because he had such a bright future before him in music. But 
as she studied him, his letters, and recalled many of the things 
he had said, she saw that this understanding that he had in music 
was not something that came alone from his talent. It was the 
reflection of a deep spiritual perception. Looking back over 
their associations, she discerned how the spiritual outlook on 
life affects a person’s skill and performance in music. 
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Growth in the appreciation of art depends not merely upon 
the training of the hands and the eyes, but also upon the culti- 
vation of the spirit. Development of the spiritual life should 
bring enrichment to all of life. Because of this, spiritually 
minded peoy'le can see beauty not discerned without spiritual 
enrichment. 

Life itself demands a spiritual interpretation. It calls upon 
this institution to relieve the barrenness of these days with the 
best in art, both from past and present. What would life be 
to many persons without the strength derived from the Psalms 
or the 14th chapter of John, or choice selections of great litera- 
ture? What would life mean to many without the enrichment 
that comes through music? These blessings we do not inherit. 
They have to be acquired and cultivated to be passed on. This 
institution now, through this splendid plant and excellent equip- 
ment, may be able to render a much larger and more construc- 
tive ministry through the arts. 

The trustees of West Virginia Wesleyan shall always have a 
deep sense of gratitude because Mrs. L. L. Loar made this build- 
ing possible. In the future it should be possible to say that this 
gift stands as one of the most significant made, not only to West 
Virginia Wesleyan, but to the state itself. From here an in- 
fluence should emanate to lift the cultural life of the state and 
nation. Sacrifices made to produce this building will be entirely 
recompensed if through the finest that is in art and music young 
men and young women leave this institution to go out into life 
discontented with unworthy expressions of art and work to make 
the finest associated with our great heritage appreciated and 
reverenced. So, Mr. President, this day opens the way for West 
Virginia Wesleyan to assume a larger responsibility as a cultural 
center with wider chances to lift the taste of the territory it 
serves in art. 














THE LIBERAL ARTS IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 
FoRMER AMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA 


HE sense of warmth and reassurance that flows from this 

occasion means all the more to me because I cannot forget 
that there are forces at large in our society today that do not 
inspire me with this same feeling—quite the contrary. These 
forces are too diffuse to be described by their association with 
the name of any one man or any one political concept. 

They have no distinct organizational forms. They are as yet 
largely matters of the mind and the emotion in large masses of 
individuals. But they all march, in one way or another, under 
the banner of an alarmed and exercised anti-communism—but an 
anti-communism of a quite special variety, bearing an air of 
excited discovery and proprietorship, as though no one had ever 
known before that there was a Communist danger; as though no 
one had ever thought about it and taken its measure; as though 
it had begun about the year 1945 and these people were the first 
to learn of it. 

I have no quarrel to pick with the ostensible purpose of the 
people in whom these forces are manifest. Surely, many of them 
are sincere. Surely, many of them are good people. Surely, 
many of them have come to these views under real provocation 
and out of real bewilderment. But I have the deepest misgiv- 
ings about the direction and effects of their efforts. 

In general, I feel that what they are doing is unwise and unfor- 
tunate, and I am against it. They distort and exaggerate the 
dimensions of the problem with which they profess to deal. They 
confuse internal and external aspects of the Communist threat. 
They insist on portraying as contemporary realities things that 
had their actuality years ago. They insist on ascribing to 
the workings of domestic communism evils and frustrations 
which, in so far as they were not part of the normal and un- 

Norte: From an address at the dedication of the new L. A. O’Shaughnessy 


Hall of Liberal and Fine Arts, University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Indiana, May 15, 1953, published in The Washington Post, May 17, 1953. 
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avoidable burden of complexity in our life, were the product 
of our behavior generally as a Nation, and should today be the 
subject of humble and contrite soul-searching on the part of all 
of us, in a spirit of brotherhood and community, rather than of 
frantic and bitter recrimination. 

And having thus incorrectly stated the problem, it is no won- 
der that these people constantly find the wrong answers. They 
tell us to remove our eyes from the constructive and positive pur- 
poses and to pursue with fanaticism the negative and vindictive 
ones. They sow timidity where there should be boldness; fear 
where there should be serenity; suspicion where there should be 
confidence and generosity. In this way they impel us—in the 
name of our salvation from the dangers of communism—to many 
of the habits of thought and action which our Soviet adversaries, 
I am sure, would most like to see us adopt and which they have 
tried unsuccessfully over a period of some 35 years to graft upon 
us through the operations of their Communist Party. 

I would not mention these things if I felt that they were only 
my personal concern and had no relation to the undertaking 
which we have gathered today to celebrate. But I fear that there 
is here a serious relevance which we cannot ignore. 

Thanks to the vision of wise and generous people, this univer- 
sity is now adding one more important unit to the number of 
those facilities in our country in which men can cultivate their 
own understanding, and extend the boundaries of knowledge in 
the field of arts and letters. Certainly there could be no finer 
undertaking and none more needed. But I feel that this under- 
taking, too, will have to deal at some point with the forces I have 
just described—that by entering upon this undertaking you will 
eventually find that these forces will be your concern just as they 
have already become the concern of some of us who have walked 
in other branches of life. 

I feel this first of all because these forces are narrowly exclu- 
sive in their approach to our world position and carry this exclu- 
siveness vigorously into the field of international cultural ex- 
changes. They tend to stifle the interchange of cultural impulses 
that is vital to the progress of the intellectual and artistic life of 
our people. The people in question seem to feel either that cul- 
tural values are not important at all or that America has reached 
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the apex of cultural achievement and no longer needs in any 
serious way the stimulus of normal contact with other peoples in 
the field of arts and letters. 

They look with suspicion both on the sources of intellectual and 
artistic activity in this country and on impulses of this nature 
coming to us from abroad. The remote pasts of foreign artists 
and scholars are anxiously scanned before they are permitted to 
enter our Jand, and this is done in proceedings so inflexible in 
concept and offensive in execution that their very existence often 
constitutes a discouragement to cultural interchange. The per- 
sonal movements and affairs of great scholars and artists are thus 
passed upon and controlled by people who have no inkling of 
understanding for the creative work these same scholars and 
artists perform. 

In this way, we begin to draw about ourselves a cultural cur- 
tain similar in some respects to the Iron Curtain of our adver- 
saries. In doing so, we tend to inflict upon ourselves a species of 
cultural isolation and provincialism wholly out of accord with the 
traditions of our Nation and destined, if unchecked, to bring to 
our intellectual and artistic life the same sort of sterility from 
which the cultural world of our Communist adversaries is al- 
ready suffering. 

A second reason why I think you will have to concern your- 
selves with the forces to which I have pointed is that within the 
framework of our society, as in its relations to external environ- 
ment, the tendency of these forces is exclusive and intolerant— 
quick to reject, slow to receive, intent on discovering what ought 
not to be rather than what ought to be. 

They claim the right to define a certain area of our national 
life and cultural output as beyond the bounds of righteous ap- 
proval. This definition is never effected by law or by constituted 
authority; it is effected by vague insinuation and suggestion. 
And the circle, as I say, tends to grow constantly narrower. 

One has the impression that, if uncountered, these people 
would eventually narrow the area of political and cultural re- 
spectability to a point where it included only themselves, the 
excited accusers, and excluded everything and everybody not 
embraced in the profession of denunciation. 
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I recall reading recently, twice in one day, the words of in- 
dividuals who proclaimed that if certain other people did not get 
up and join actively in the denunciation of Communists or com- 
munism, they would thereby themselves be suspect. What sort of 
arrogance is this? Every one of us has his civic obligations. 
Every one of us has his moral obligations to the principles of 
loyalty and decency. 

I am not condoning anyone for forgetting these obligations. 
But to go beyond this—to say that it is not enough to be a law- 
abiding citizen—to say that we all have some obligation to get up 
and make statements of this tenor or that with respect to other 
individuals, or else submit to being classified as suspect in the 
eyes of our fellow citizens—to assert this is to establish a new 
species of public ritual, to arrogate to one’s individual self the 
powers of the spiritual and temporal lawgiver, to make the defini- 
tion of social conduct a matter of fear in the face of vague and 
irregular forces, rather than a matter of confidence in the pro- 
tecting discipline of conscience and the law. 

I would know of no moral or political authority for this sort of 
thing. I tremble when I see this attempt to make a semireligious 
cult out of emotional-political currents of the moment, and par- 
ticularly when I note that these currents are ones exclusively 
negative in nature, designed to appeal only to men’s capacity for 
hatred and fear, never to their capacity for forgiveness and 
charity and understanding. 

I have lived more than 10 years of my life in totalitarian coun- 
tries. I know where this sort of thing leads. I know it to be the 
most shocking and cynical disservice one can do to the credulity 
and to the spiritual equilibrium of one’s fellowmen. 

And this sort of thing cannot fail to have its effect on the 
liberal arts, for it is associated with two things that stand in 
deepest conflict to the development of mind and spirit: with a 
crass materialism and anti-intellectualism on the one hand, and 
with a marked tendency toward a standardization and conform- 
ity on the other. 

In these forces I have spoken about, it seems to me that I detect 
a conscious rejection and ridicule of intellectual effort and dis- 
tinction. They come together here with a deep-seated weakness 
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in the American character: a certain shy self-consciousness that 
tends to deny interests other than those of business, sport or war. 

There is a powerful strain of our American cast of mind that 
has little use for the artist or the writer, and professes to see in 
the pursuits of such people a lack of virility—as though virility 
could not find expression in the creation of beauty, as though 
Michaelangelo had never wielded his brush, as though Dante had 
never taken up his pen, as though the plays of Shakespeare were 
lacking in manliness. 

The bearers of this neo-materialism seem, indeed, to have a 
strange self-consciousness about the subject of virility—a strange 
need to emphasize and demonstrate it by exhibitions of taciturn- 
ity, callousness and physical aggressiveness—as though there 
were some anxiety lest, in the absence of these exhibitions, it 
might be found wanting. 

What weakness is it in us Americans that so often makes us 
embarrassed or afraid to indulge the gentle impulse, to seek the 
finer and rarer flavor, to admit frankly and without stammering 
apologies to an appreciation for the wonder of the poet’s word 
and the miracle of the artist’s brush, for all the beauty, in short, 
that has been recorded in the images of word and line created by 
the hands of men in past ages? What is it that makes us fear to 
acknowledge the greatness of other lands, or of other times, to 
shun the subtle and the unfamiliar? 

What is it that causes us to huddle together, herdlike, in tastes 
and enthusiasms that represent only the common denominator of 
popular acquiescence, rather than to show ourselves receptive to 
the tremendous flights of creative imagination of which the in- 
dividual mind has shown itself capable? Is it that we are forget- 
ful of the true sources of our moral strength, afraid of our- 
selves, afraid to look into the chaos of our own breasts, afraid of 
the bright, penetrating light of the great teachers? 

This fear of the untypical, this quest for security within the 
walls of secular uniformity—these are traits of our national 
character we would do well to beware of and to examine for their 
origins. They receive much encouragement these days, much 
automatic and unintended encouragement, by virtue of the grow- 
ing standardization of the cultural and, in many respects, the 
educational influences to which our people are being subjected. 
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The immense impact of commercial advertising and the mass 
media on our lives is—let us make no mistake about it—an impact 
that tends to encourage passivity, to encourage acquiescence and 
uniformity, to place handicaps on individual contemplativeness 
and creativeness. 

It may not seem to many of us too dangerous that we should all 
live, dress, eat, hear, and read substantially alike. But we forget 
how easily this uniformity of thought and habit can be exploited, 
when the will to exploit it is there. We forget how easily it can 
slip over into the domination of our spiritual and political lives 
by self-appointed custodians who contrive to set themselves at 
the head of popular emotional currents. 

There is a real and urgent danger here for anyone who values 
the right to differ from others in any manner whatsoever, be it in 
his interests or his associations or his faith. There is no greater 
mistake we of this generation can make than to imagine that the 
tendencies which in other countries have led to the nightmare of 
totalitarianism will, as they appear in our own midst, politely 
pause—out of some delicate respect for American tradition—at 
the point where they would begin to affect our independence of 
mind and belief. 

The forces of intolerance and political demagoguery are greedy 
forces, and unrestrained. There is no limit to their ambitions or 
their impudence. They contain within themselves no mechanism 
of self-control. Like the ills of Pandora’s box, once released, 
they can be stopped only by forces external to themselves. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that you, in setting up at this 
time within this great academic community a center for liberal 
arts, are taking upon yourselves a great, though honorable, bur- 
den. You are going to have to swim against the tide of many of 
the things I have been talking about. 

You are frequently going to find arrayed against you, whether 
by intent or otherwise, the materialist, the anti-intellectuals, the 
chauvinists of all sizes and descriptions, the protagonists of 
violence and suspicion and intolerance, the people who take it 
upon themselves to delimit the operation of the principle of 
Christian charity, the people from whose memories there has 
passed the recollection that in their Father’s house there are 
many mansions. 
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What you do in these walls will often be unsettling and dis- 
pleasing to such people. They will view it with jealousy. You 
will have to bear their malice and their misrepresentation. But, 
unlike what many of them profess to wish to do to their own 
chosen enemies, it will be your task not to destroy them but to 
help in their redemption and remaking, to open their eyes, to 
demonstrate to them the sterility and hopelessness of negative 
undertakings, to engender in them an awareness of the real 
glories and the real horizons of the human spirit. 

In this lies both the duty and the opportunity of the devotees 
of the liberal arts within our contemporary American civiliza- 
tion. It lies with them to combat the standardization of our day: 
to teach people to accept the great richness of the human mind 
and fantasy—to welcome it and to rejoice in it, happy that we 
have not been condemned by nature to a joyless monotony of the 
creative faculty, happy that there are so many marvelous ways 
in which the longings and dreams of men can find expression. 

It lies with the devotees of the liberal arts to combat the mate- 
rialism of our time: to teach us how to ride to work in a motor 
vehicle and absorb the canned music of the advertisers without 
forgetting that there is also a music of the spheres, to force us to 
remember that all the manifestations of our material prowess, 
impressive as they seem, are nevertheless only impermanent 
auxiliaries to our existence: 

That the only permanent thing behind them all is still the 
naked vulnerable, human soul, the scene of the age-old battle be- 
tween good and evil, assailed with weakness and imperfections, 
always in need of help and support, and yet sometimes capable 
of such breath-taking impulses of faith and creative imagination. 

Finally, it lies with the devotees of the liberal arts to combat 
the forces of intolerance in our society: to convince people that 
these forces are incompatible with the flowering of the human 
spirit, to remember that the ultimate judgments of good and evil 
are not ours to make: that the wrath of man against his fellow 
man must always be tempered by the recollection of his weakness 
and fallibility and by the example of forgiveness and redemption 
which is the essence of his Christian heritage. 


In The Atlantic Monthly of May 1953 in an article called 
‘‘Training for Statesmanship’’ Mr. Kennan said, 
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**It is my impression, from the recollection of my days as an 
undergraduate, that understanding based on a firm grasp of the 
humanities, and character based on an uncompromising integrity 
in all personal associations, are the very essence of a liberal edu- 
cation and represent goals to which our colleges have clung in the 
face of very considerable pressures. This is my plea: Let those 
students who want to prepare themselves for work in the inter- 
national field read their Bible and their Shakespeare, their 
Plutarch and their Gibbon, perhaps even their Latin and their 
Greek, and let them guard as the most precious of their possessions 
that concept of personal conduct which has grown up around the 
honor system, but of which the honor system is only a part and 
a symbol. Let them guard that code of behavior which means 
that men learn to act toward each other with honor and truthful- 
ness and loyalty, to bestow confidence where confidence is asked, 
and to build within themselves those qualities of self-discipline 
and self-restraint on which the integrity of a public service must 
be founded.’’ 
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GECURIN G the active support of faculty members in the vari- 
ous specialized areas is one of the problems in developing a 
program of general education. This article is concerned with 


but one specialized field, sociology, and with the single question 
—What are the attitudes toward general education of chairmen 
of departments of sociology in selected colleges and universities ? 
These findings should be of interest because the attitudes of 
sociologists are probably typical of those found among members 
of specialized groups. 

Most sociologists believe that knowledge of sociology is es- 
sential for individual and group well-being, and that it should 
be a part of every college student’s education. In fact, some 
seem convinced that it is essential for survival—as essential as 
vitamins and vaccination. They press for more sociology in 
college curricula and react to general education in terms of how 
they believe it will affect the future of sociology. Seeing in 
general education a threat to sociology, some have opposed it; 
others, seeing general education as a new frontier for the ex- 
pansion of sociology, have favored it. 


The Survey 


In order to collect data for use in the section on ‘‘Sociology 
and General Education’’ of the forty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society in 1951, a brief questionnaire 
was mailed to about one half of those listed as chairmen of de- 
partments of sociology in the 1950 Directory of Members of the 
American Sociological Society. Technically, a random sample 
was not used, but a conscious effort was made to diversify by 
size of institution, type and geographical area. 

The questionnaires were mailed early in July and replies were 
requested by July 25. One might anticipate that few replies 
would be received at this unfavorable time of the year. How- 
ever, 95 out of the 126 (75%) replied even though no follow-up 
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was used. It may be that so many responded because of the 
interest in the topic, and because they were invited to give their 
opinions. 


A Classification of Sociologists by Attitudes 


The experimental approach was used in classifying the atti- 
tudes. The responses to the questionnaire were grouped and 
re-grouped until they fell into what seemed to be logical cate- 
gories. Five relatively discrete points of view were identified. 
A few sociologists were indifferent, some were opposed to gen- 
eral education, many suggested adaptation to it by changing 
existing courses or by adding new courses in the department of 
sociology, while others accepted the inter-disciplinary, inter- 
departmental approach provided that sociologists dominated 
the development, and finally a small group were willing to co- 
operate in any way necessary in a general education program. 

1. The Indifferent. Some sociologists are primarily interested 
in research and make extensive use of the questionnaire as one 
means of securing data. A few who responded said nothing 
about their attitudes toward general education, but commented 
at length on the inadequacy of this questionnaire as a research 
instrument. The following are typical: 


I find this questionnaire frustrating . . . (and gave three 

good reasons for his reaction). 

Assuming that your questionnaire goes to institutions of 

varying size and complexity of organization, the returns 
. would not be comparable. 

The questions are confusing. . . . It might be well to restate 

the questions, if it is not already too late to do so. 


2. The Opposed. A second group of sociologists ignored the 
defects of the questionnaire but not what they believed to be the 
defects of general education. 


I am not impressed with the efforts at integration... 
General Education, which turns out quite often to be super- 
ficial education, is likely in my opinion to be more harmful 
in Sociology ... 

. . . The effectiveness of so-called general education courses 
has not been demonstrated. . . . They try to do for the 
student what the student should do for himself. 

We have strong reservations concerning the advisability 
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of encouraging the development of ‘general education’ 

courses and . . . believe that their present popularity is 

nothing more than a post-war vogue, prompted in part by 
the seemingly impressive Harvard and Columbia reports 
on general education. 

So-called ‘integrated’ courses accomplished nothing which 

can’t be accomplished in independent courses. 

. . . We can best serve ‘general education’ by subjecting the 

student to good stiff doses of the separate disciplines taught 

by specialists. ... Let us be sure that sociology is presented 
by sociologists as sociology ... 

There is no reason to doubt the honesty, sincerity or concern 
of those who oppose general education for most of them saw in 
this trend a serious threat to sociology. No doubt these soci- 
ologists spoke for the many who actively or passively oppose 
the introduction of general education courses in their respective 
institutions. 

3. The Adapters. It appeared that a majority of the sociolo- 
gists who responded to the questionnaire did not believe that 
there was a serious problem. Apparently, many thought that 
sociology courses were general education courses. Those who did 
see problems, believed they were minor ones which could be met 
by adapting existing courses to changing needs or by introducing 
new courses in the sociology department. 


Most of the sociology courses offered to undergraduates in 
. . really are general education courses. 

Our basic course is designed for general education rather 
than as strictly preparatory for more advanced and special- 
ized courses in sociology, although it serves the latter pur- 
poses also. 

. .. Such courses in sociology as Marriage for freshmen and 
sophomores, The Family for juniors and seniors, and Intro- 
duction to Sociology and Introduction to Cultural Anthro- 
pology are general education courses. 


In order to secure some evidence on current adaptations in the 
various departments of sociology the chairmen were asked to 
name the one course in the department which had the largest 
annual enrolment. As might be expected, it was the Principles, 
Introductory, or General Sociology course in 69 of the 95 institu- 
tions (73%). In some institutions, the needs of students who 
were not going to major in sociology greatly influenced the con- 
tent of the beginning course. However, other courses were named 
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by chairmen in 22 institutions. In ten of the 22 institutions the 
course with the largest annual enrolment had ‘‘marriage,’’ ‘‘fam- 
ily,’’ ‘‘courtship,’’ and/or ‘‘personal adjustment”’ in the title. 
Other courses named were social problems, criminology, race re- 
lations, general anthropology, social psychology, community be- 
havior and educational sociology. Some departmental chairmen 
reported that they also offered service courses specifically devel- 
oped for certain curricula, such as a sociology course for nurses. 
Several pointed out, in support of their position that the best 
policy is to adapt to educational trends by making changes within 
the sociology department, that it is easier to work out adaptations 
in one department than in two or more departments, as is often 
necessary in the case of general education. One frankly said, 


se 


If we can develop the right kind of introductory course in 
our department, I am convinced there will be no demand for 
general education in our university. 


4. The Dominators. There are other sociologists who accepted 
the general education movement and inter-departmental cooper- 
ation, but insisted that the social science general education course 
ought to be developed and administered by sociologists. Two re- 


ported that historians had taken over the general education pro- 
gram at their schools and implied that this was unfortunate. 
The case for leadership by sociologists in general education is 
presented as follows: 


Sociology can, should, and (I believe) does make a major 
and indispensable contribution to general education. . . . In 
my thinking, sociology offers a substantial core and the most 
feasible frame of reference available for developing an inter- 
disciplinary, integrated course in the social sciences. 

By training and disposition it appears to me that the instruc- 
tors of sociology are better prepared to direct general educa- 
tion on the college level than the majority of faculty members. 
We give three well integrated general education sequences 
. . . presenting the material in the form of functional units. 
The broadly educated sociologist is well fitted to participate, 
even to take major leadership. 


5. The Cooperators. A few sociologists did not see anything 
in the general education movement to fight, to forestall by course 
adaptation, or to take over by exercising leadership. Two re- 
ported simply : 
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We have developed Human Relations as a general education 
course and as an inter-disciplinary field—it is now estab- 
lished as a separate department, though manned mostly by 
sociologists. 

The course is under the supervision of the Social Studies 
Division of which the Sociology Department is a part. 


Some indicated that general education involves more than 
structural change; it involves a change in objectives, course ma- 
terials, and even in methods of instruction. According to them, 
the purpose of a general education program is to meet the needs 
of students, both their common vocational needs and their com- 
mon non-vocational needs in our democratic society. Therefore, 
it is necessary to identify these needs carefully, secure appropri- 
ate materials from the specialized fields in order to meet these 
needs, and finally, evaluate results. This places the needs of the 
individual and our society first, ahead of the requirements for 
proficiency in the specialized area. 


An Evaluation 


Five typical points of view toward general education frequently 
found among specialists have been presented. Let us now evalu- 
ate each in relation to the problems of developing a general edu- 
cation program. 

The first point of view can be dismissed with little considera- 
tion because those engaged in research are not going to be inter- 
ested in curricular changes as long as such changes do not threaten 
their freedom to continue to do research. What they want mainly 
is to be let alone. 

The second point of view must be taken seriously for it is the 
one held by the outspoken critics of general education. It is 
difficult to communicate with the opponents of general education 
for the climate of discussion is so charged with emotion that what 
starts out to be a calm discussion often breaks down into a series 
of charges and counterchanges. Infinite patience and under- 
standing are essential. The proponents of general education 
should be cautious in criticizing the outcomes of specialized edu- 
cation and quick to admit the obvious shortcomings of many of 
the early efforts in general education. They should also be alert 
and sympathetic to the personal element in the situation for 
sometimes the most vocal and aggressive critics feel personally 
threatened by the proposed changes in the curriculum. 
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The advocates of general education may view the third point 
of view with mixed feelings. Those who would adapt their 
courses appear to be in favor of general education; but they wish 
to teach the courses themselves and in their own departments. 
Possibly this is the best way to introduce general education 
courses in many institutions, because any interested department 
can go ahead without waiting for other departments. It may be 
practically impossible to get the formal inter-departmental coop- 
eration in the larger schools which is essential. Some supporters 
of general education may be impatient with this approach because 
it is slow and lacks some of the formal aspects of the inter-dis- 
ciplinary approach. However, a successful demonstration on a 
small scale may result in the later adoption of a more extensive 
program of general education. 

Possibly, the fourth point of view is as much a threat to the 
development of general education as the second. Thus, if a spe- 
cialist takes early leadership in an inter-disciplinary undertaking 
in order to advance his own field, he may discredit the program. 
If, on the other hand, he merely exercises leadership and grows 
in the process by becoming more and more familiar with the re- 
lated fields, the program will be strengthened. For instance, 
one of the very important questions is whether the conceptual 
framework used in the new program shall be taken merely from 
one of the specialized areas of knowledge or whether a new frame- 
work shall be developed. Probably what happens depends to a 
large degree on the personal characteristics of the chairman of 
the inter-departmental venture. 

Even the fifth point of view may have possible limitations, 
though at first glance it appears to be the most propitious for the 
development of general education. The danger is that individ- 
uals who are soundly rooted in specialized areas of learning may 
sever their connections with these fields when they turn to gen- 
eral education. It must always be remembered that general edu- 
eation should not be thought of as an alternate to specialized 
education, but, as a complement. We need both specialized 
education and general education. The goals in general educa- 
tion may be identified by studying society and students, but the 
content must always come from the specialized areas of inquiry. 
Therefore, if an individual does not continue to keep up in his 
specialized field, he becomes progressively less able to contribute 
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to general education. It may be that a person from a specialized 
area of knowledge must give up his research, but he must keep 
abreast with the significant developments in his field, if he is to 
make his full contribution to general education. 


Conclusion 


All who are interested in the development of a general educa- 
tion program must recognize and understand the points of view 
identified in this article. It may be even that each is necessary 
for the sound development of general education. The critics 
point out mistakes and deflate unjustified claims; the adapters 
demonstrate on a small scale what can be done and take a step 
toward general education; the dominators hold the new program 
together until they either see the possibilities in general educa- 
tion or their one-sidedness is recognized and they are replaced; 
the cooperators from the various specialized areas draw essential 
materials from their respective fields for use in general educa- 
tion; and even the indifferent contribute indirectly through spe- 
cialized research. Unfortunately, it is unlikely that these atti- 
tudes will be found among the specialists on any campus in such 
balance that they provide the ideal conditions for the develop- 
ment of a general education program. For this reason the prob- 
lems of administrators are similar but not identical. 





UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS FOR LABOR 
AND MANAGEMENT 


DAVID LEVINSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, OHIO UNIVERSITY 


IY recent years colleges and universities have demonstrated a 

growing interest in servicing the training and educational 
needs of persons engaged in industrial management. A number 
of the more prominent universities already have established pro- 
grams for such persons; and many others, it appears, either have 
lately instituted programs, are involved in the planning stages or 
are seriously considering the feasibility of entering the field. In 
addition to the laudatory ambition of being of service to manage- 
ment, the interest of universities in management education un- 
doubtedly has other stimulants: once in successful operation such 
programs may be somewhat lucrative for the university ; the es- 
tablishment and cementing of contacts with industrial executives 
may mean an added source of financial contributions to the uni- 
versity’s scholarship funds, developmental programs, etc. ; these 
same contacts may provide avenues for the job placement of the 
university graduates; and for state-supported institutions, the 
service provided management is one of the realistic ways of fash- 
ioning favorable public opinion, which in turn contains the hope 
of a generous disposition by the state legislature of the institu- 
tion’s budgetary requests. Most colleges and universities would 
be other than human institutions if they manifested no interest 
in such prizes. 

University interest, likewise, has expanded in educational offer- 
ings for the ordinary members and officers of labor unions. In- 
creasingly our institutions of higher learning are realizing that 
labor unions have as much right to call upon their services as do 
industry and agriculture. This awareness has been heightened 
by the fact that lately an extraneous flow of money for labor edu- 
cation has been channeled to universities already in that field— 
from the Ford and Carnegie foundations, the Mutual Security 
Agency and here and there by way of state legislature appro- 
priations. It is also likely that within the next several years 
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Congress itself may appropriate sums for labor education. Cer- 
tainly labor-union spokesmen in the corridors of Congress are 
active with that end in view. They seem to have a most worthy 
cause when they point, by way of comparison, to Congressional 
appropriations for agricultural extension work and for assistance 
to business. Should this extra source of funds materialize, those 
universities with established and ‘‘accreditable’’ programs would 
tend to benefit liberally. 

As interest in labor and management education continues to 
unfold, it might be well to reflect upon the problems which a uni- 
versity must resolve in embarking upon such programs. The 
purpose of this paper is to identify many of those problems, to 
suggest possible solutions and to interject an occasional word of 
caution. 

The planning of the program should be initiated through a 
comparative inventory of the universitiy’s plant facilities and 
personnel capacities against the needs of those whom the univer- 
sity aims to serve. The educational needs of labor and manage- 
ment personnel, presumably those who are located within the 
‘‘veographic jurisdiction’’ of the university, must be recorded. 
In this sounding-out process there is an opportunity, of course, 
for the recruitment of enrollees. 

In the main, existing programs for management cater either 
to the foremen’s level in industry or to the various levels of man- 
agement above that. In the foremen’s programs the emphasis 
typically is upon job training—how to improve one’s job per- 
formance; for the higher levels of management, upon executive 
development—how to assume the responsibilities which come with 
promotion. The basic objective of the latter is to expand the 
participant’s viewpoint from his presumably department-wide or 
division-wide focus to one that is company-wide. It is reported 
that one such program enjoys a ratio of ten applications for each 
enrollee which the university can accept, an indication—if ac- 
curate—of the opportunities for universities in this field. 

Classified according to subject matter, university programs for 
labor unions have various facets. One type, aimed at the rank- 
and-file membership, is pragmatic to the point of being concerned 
with any subject for which there is an expressed want. To the 
extent that the subjects taught have no relation to labor union- 
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ism, the program becomes nothing more than adult education 
limited in its enrolment to the labor union group. A second at- 
tempts to teach such union officials as shop stewards and com- 
mitteemen how to perform their duties of office more effectively. 
A third type constitutes job training for trade union techniciens, 
such as those engaged in labor education or labor journalism. A 
fourth, based upon some broad political or economic issue, ap- 
parently serves anyone at all who regards himself as an activist 
in the labor movement. Finally, there is one notable case of a 
program at the university level which seeks to develop the ad- 
ministrative ability of labor-union leaders and parallels in its 
significance the executive development program for management. 

In recruiting enrollees for a management program, the parties 
who dare not be ignored communicatively are the top executives. 
The recruiter may devote considerable time and effort in im- 
pressing auxiliary management representatives, as the training 
director or personnel director, with the desirability of his pro- 
gram. Yet he may find that they in turn have been unable 
to impress adequately that person whose approval is decisive for 
enrolling company personnel in the program. It is worth noting 
too that in many an industrial area the ‘‘intellectual pace’’ for 
management thinking is set by perhaps one or a few of the top 
executives of the firms in that area. If the university’s program 
can obtain the indorsement of these strategic people, the job of 
recruitment generally is facilitated. In some cases the best time 
to seek a definite commitment from management is in the fall of 
the year, when the firm’s manpower budget for the ensuing year 
has yet to be delineated. In that manner management is given 
sufficient time to arrange to replace on the job those of its per- 
sonnel who are assigned to the university’s program. In other 
cases the seasonal nature of a firm’s operations would dictate the 
timing underlying recruitment efforts. 

It must not be assumed that success in recruitment is invari- 
ably unexacting. In the abstract, of course, management is 
always in favor of educating its personnel. But it appears that 
industrial executives, to the extent that they take pride in their 
managerial efficiency, arrange for their subordinates at least a 
bit more work than such personnel can be expected to do com- 
fortably. Given a specific situation, the prospective enrollee 
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may have ‘‘too much work to do to be spared from his job at this 
time, but perhaps next year... .’’ In many instances, then, a 
sizable amount of ‘‘sales promotion’’ for the university’s pro- 
gram may be required. 

Among the labor unions the parties who finally must be at- 
tracted again are the top executives. Here the problem gen- 
erally may be more delicate than it is with respect to manage- 
ment. In the first place, a labor organization, particularly a 
local union, reputedly being different from a business firm in 
that it is in part a ‘‘political’’ instrument, may lack the effi- 
ciency consciousness or administrative sophistication which is 
characteristic of industrial bureaucracy. Thereby it may tend 
to have less appreciation than management of how education 
and training may help it achieve its goals. Where it does plan 
for such matters the arrangements may be merely haphazard or 
subject, for one reason or another, to impending postponement 
or dissolution. A prospective strike, union election or conven- 
tion may provide the excuse. Secondly, to the extent that labor 
officials lack the benefit of a higher education they may tend to 
rationalize the uneasiness or inferiority they feel in the presence 
of so-called intellectuals by insisting that there is nothing to be 
learned from ‘‘those ivory-tower professors.’’ Third, there is 
many a local union which, in terms of finances, lives a precarious 
existence. It would be prohibitive for such an organization to 
underwrite the cost of educating some of its personnel, particu- 
larly where, as required by some university programs, the major 
item of expense is the replacement of earnings which a person 
foregoes in temporarily leaving his job to participate in the pro- 
gram. The cushioning effect which management enjoys in de- 
ducting costs of education, a business expense, against its income 
tax does not apply, of course, in the case of a union. It is no 
coincidence that the most successful labor-education programs 
offered by universities are those which are state subsidized and 
either are of comparatively short duration or make no demands 
on a person’s working time. One may venture the opinion, how- 
ever, that even though a union may plead poverty, like many an- 
other institution, it can amass the funds somehow if it has the 
felt need. Fourth, there are a number of unions which have their 
own education programs. For certain of their purposes, such 
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as the training of union organizers, the educational offerings 
which could be expected of a university would be simply inade- 
quate. Finally, many union spokesmen are suspicious of the 
motives behind university programs for labor, fearing that the 
object may be to convince labor of the virtue of management’s 
viewpoint in union-management relations. Unfortunately, some 
occurrences in the past may be interpreted to support that belief. 
Without the cooperation of labor-union officials, a university 
program for labor is doomed to fail. By-passing the union or- 
ganization in a general invitation to union people to participate 
in some kind of a university program is a fruitless gesture, for 
there are no effective channels of recruitment. Such has been 
the experience of those universities which have tried it. If the 
university is sincere in instituting a labor program, it must be 
equally sincere in gaining the confidence of labor unions. A 
fatal error is to impose upon labor unions an educational bill-of- 
fare which someone else thinks is ‘‘good for them.’’ The unions 
must be given a voice—an emphatic voice even if nominally ad- 
visory—in the planning and execution of the program. There 
must be mutual agreement between the participating unions and 
the university with respect to the objectives of the program, its 
duration, the choice of faculty, course materials and a host of 
other matters. Within the organization of the university, the 
program should be insulated against exclusive control by the col- 
lege of commerce or school of business, if not completely divorced 
therefrom, to allay union fears that the program is management 
oriented. In offering its hand in sincere cooperation the univer- 
sity, needless to say, must not surrender its own right of veto 
anymore than it can expect the unions to surrender theirs. 
The choice of faculty is a most sensitive problem. Continuing 
success in the recruitment of enrollees depends mainly upon the 
word-of-mouth recommendations of those who have participated 
in the program. No single factor influences the nature of those 
recommendations as much as does faculty performance. Stand- 
ards of teaching performance should be set very high but at the 
same time the participating faculty should be well compensated. 
To conserve finances, university administrators, particularly 
those who operate under close budgets, may be tempted to dis- 
tribute teaching assignments to members of the regular faculty 
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and to pay them merely a marginal increment. If so, the pro- 
gram is foredoomed to meet its deserved end. Unsatisfactory 
compensation schedules will hardly attract the preferred teach- 
ers. If those instructors, nevertheless; feel obligated to accept 
the low-paying assignments simply to retain the good wil! of the 
administration, their morale, and consequently the excellence of 
their job performance, will be jeopardized. The program must 
be primary in the considerations of those who are responsible for 
its success, not ‘‘something extra.’’ 

Another temptation of the administration may be to employ as 
instructor a so-called outside expert of wide reputation, whose 
name, it is hoped, will serve as a strong recruitment attraction. 
If he teaches courses which a regular member of the faculty is 
equipped to handle and if he is compensated exorbitantly as com- 
pared to regular rates of pay, his presence is a most torturing 
way of breaking faculty morale. 

Even though the university is successful in confining its prof- 
fered program largely to subject-matter areas where it is strong, 
there undoubtedly will be some teaching inadequacies for a labor 
or management program among the regular faculty members. 
Qualified outsiders should be considered for assignments which 
no faculty member is prepared to handle. In the labor program, 
the ideal instructor or discussion leader is one who has work ex- 
perience similar to that of the students, an understanding of the 
norms and goals of the labor movement and teaching experience 
in adult education—which presupposes student participation and 
the absence of authoritarian attitudes in the instructor. This 
combination of qualifications may be difficult to find within the 
faculty. Certainly the worst choice of instructors would be one 
who fits the conventional stereotype of ,a college professor. 
Where the union involved has its own education department, the 
personnel of that staff, those very persons who assist the univer- 
sity administration in planning and executing the program, are 
normally available for teaching assignments. There, likewise, 
may be inadequacies in the management program. The ideal 
instructor or discussion leader in this instance should have, 
among other qualifications, a rich background of experience in 
industrial management generally or in the subject of his particu- 
lar concern. In the main, the smaller the university the less is 
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the possibility of finding the necessary talent within its own 
faculty. 

To some degree, a subject-matter deficiency of the instructor 
may be neutralized if he employs the case method of teaching. 
The case method ‘‘means many things to many people,’’ but it 
may be used to delimit the role of the instructor so that, though 
remaining an integral part of the teaching process, he functions 
as a kind of parliamentarian, an organizer of ideas and sum- 
marizer. In this way the students, in effect, talk to each other 
and learn from the wealth of their combined experience. The 
instructor’s experiential inadequacies are not of prime conse- 
quence. Although the case method, furthermore, is not the only 
educational device which emphasizes student participation, it cer- 
tainly is preferable on that score to the lecture method of in- 
struction. 

The choice between conducting an in-residence or extension 
program is influenced in part by the adequacy of the university’s 
physical plant. If the university does not have already-estab- 
lished housing and meeting facilities or is unable to improvise 
them, it may have to forego any in-residence labor or management 
program during the regular school term. Of necessity it might 
limit itself to off-campus offerings and to on-campus activities 
during the summer months. 

Given an in-residence program, attention should be paid to 
the adequacy of recreational facilities and the environment in 
general. A campus located, for example, where the townspeople 
are known to practice racial discrimination would not be an 
ideal site, at its best, for a labor program. Other seemingly un- 
solvable problems may develop. The writer knows of a case in 
which a group of management trainees, to escape the unbearably 
hot weather, abandoned the summer program of one university 
and transferred to a campus located to the north. In general, 
the matter of extraneous facilities and recreational conveniences 
warrants more consideration in labor than in management pro- 
grams. Management enrollees can better afford to provide such 
conveniences at their own expense. It appears, furthermore, 
that union personnel are more inclined to mix a larger quantity 
of the vacation ingredient into their educational programs than 
does management. 
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Because of limitations upon the enrollees’ time as well as of 
physical facilities, it may be necessary to drastically restrict the 
duration of the program. Here it may be feasible to reduce the 
number of course offerings as against a reduction in the length 
of time devoted to each course. Likewise, a ‘‘come-back’’ se- 
quence might not be out of place; for example, a program of six 
weeks’ duration could be conducted for three weeks in each of 
two consecutive years. A divided program of this kind, how- 
ever, might involve considerable risk of non-completion, particu- 
larly on the part of labor enrollees who hold elective office in 
their unions. 

There are some educators who have their own favorite notions 
about labor and management programs. Their great concern is 
the promotion of peaceful industrial relations, and they feel 
that the basic problem is one of human relations—that labor and 
management ‘‘don’t really understand’’ each other. Their 
thinking parallels the familiar assertion about international re- 
lations, that we cannot have genuine peace unless the United 
States and Russia really learn to understand each other. Given 
a university sponsored in-residence undertaking, these educators 
propose that labor and management enrollees should be combined 
in a single program. 

In reality, there is no point to labor and management per- 
sonnel taking courses together except for those in which they 
have a common interest. Labor has no concern with, let us say, 
the subject of marketing policy, while management is equally 
disinterested in one entitled union counseling. The common de- 
nominator of interest is found primarily in collective bargaining 
subjects. But a program of some duration devoted exclusively 
to such subjects probably is one which labor unions particularly 
would not care to join. Labor generally insists that in labor 
education another consideration has primacy over, or at least 
equality with, the matter of peaceful industrial relations—the 
question of how to build a stronger, more united and more active 
labor union. Unless a program, other than a very brief affair, 
devotes some attention to that matter, unions have little use for it. 

This does not imply that, given separate but simultaneous pro- 
grams, the labor and management enrollees, if they are educa- 
tionally homogeneous, dare not come together in activities which 
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overlap. They can jointly participate in industrial relations 
courses and ‘‘learn to know each other’’ in that manner, they 
ean enjoy common coffee hours, they can collectively entertain 
visiting speakers; all this can occur depending upon the par- 
ticular situation—upon the emotional maturity of the enrollees 
and the state of collective bargaining among the organizations 
they represent. In exceptional cases, bargaining relations may 
be so tenuous that a person, even on a college campus, may feel 
that he must maintain an adversary position not merely with 
respect to the other party who actually bargains with him or his 
organization, but also with respect to anyone else of the same 
stripe. If this is the prevailing attitude, combined courses will 
be conducted in an atmosphere of suspicion and antagonism. 
In other situations, labor unions, as a matter of deliberate policy, 
may refuse to participate in such courses, claiming that the ob- 
ject or effect thereof is to dilute labor’s militancy. In the com- 
bined courses about which the writer has first-hand knowledge, 
however, the labor and management enrollees do seem to get 
along well and to profit from each other’s participation. 

In their anxiety to promote mutual understanding, some edu- 
cators propose not only that labor and management participants 
be combined in the same program, but also that they should live 
together. Such schemes are suggested, for example, as one rep- 
resentative of management and one of labor sharing the same 
dormitory quarters. 

In that circumstance, however, there is a question not merely 
of intellectual acceptance among the enrollees but of social ac- 
ceptance—not of the type which occurs during a casual meeting, 
but akin to that which governs the relationship between members 
of the same family, between those who live under the same roof. 
This relationship, furthermore, is intended to be sustained—that 
is, for the duration of the program. There normally will be 
found so large a difference in the incomes of the labor and man- 
agement enrollees as to make them, even though educationally 
homogeneous, socially incompatible both in terms of what they 
are accustomed to and what they can afford. To put it rather 
primitively, how can a spirit of camaraderie develop where one 
person can afford only to drink beer while the other enjoys 
liqueur? The writer knows of a case, for example, where the 
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requirement of a twenty-dollar fee made it uneconomical for the 
labor enrollees to utilize the same dining facilities which the 
management enrollees enjoyed. 

One might insist, nevertheless, that the enrollees should be 
quartered together precisely to learn about each other’s differ- 
ences. But where participation depends upon the voluntary 
choice of the enrollees, it is difficult to see what could be done to 
overcome what evidently would develop into a distaste for and 
resistance to a ‘‘living-together’’ arrangement. 

All this is not to say that a program requiring the participants 
to live together cannot possibly succeed. Policy must be based 
upon the probable, not the possible. The probability is that it 
will not succeed. 

Despite the many difficulties which loom large, the interest of 
universities in labor and management education warrants en- 
couragement. It seems that here is another area of fruitful uni- 
versity endeavor. Lest the writer has overstressed the ‘‘crassly 
economic’’ motives, it is well to be reminded that there is a re- 
warding satisfaction which comes from merely being of service, 
regardless of the fact that such service may yield not an addi- 
tional penny for the university coffers. 
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(COLLEGES have graduated an increasing number of women 

over the generations until now we have the largest total 
number ever in our population. Doubtless, the size of this group 
is one reason why there has been so much manifest concern in 
the last few years about the education of women. Most of the 
writing and speech making and curriculum reporting, and there 
has been plenty of it, has centered on planning the most valuable 
undergraduate program for college women. And they are still 
debating which is the best plan. 

Some of the factors complicating this important discussion are 
well known. Women had to prove themselves mentally and 
physically fit and educationally ready for higher education: 
they had to overcome ignorant prejudice, discriminatory prac- 
tices of many types and face financial handicaps. These his- 
torical situations were barriers to an easy and natural acceptance 
of women as persons in higher education, but thanks to improved 
research, especially in psychology and anthropology, and to the 
good will and assistance of men colleagues, and to the fine work of 
women themselves, misconceptions are gradually being worn 
away, and improvements being made on the remaining problems. 
Furthermore, the realization is growing that there are other 
important and untouched problems to be diagnosed and treated 
before college women will be able to realize their full powers 
in modern America. 

Two of these problems worth the solution are: 

(1) What more can be done to help college girls to discover those 
goals in life which they genuinely value, and to make plans to 
achieve them? 

(2) Assuming that alumnae believe they have an obligation to 
contribute at all times in their lives their best to society, what 
more can the college do to see that when the alumnae seek gainful 
employment they are prepared for it and find it available? 
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It is impossible even to touch upon many of the elements of 
these two problems. For example, what the employer’s part in 
the second problem might be is a study in itself. It would be 
illuminating to have an answer to the first question before tack- 
ling the second, but instead they must be worked on together. 
The statistics of married women gainfully employed outside the 
home indicate that a vastly increased number of them are mak- 
ing that an important part of their lives. Comment here can 
be directed only to participation by the college in the solutions. 

There are today 2,533,050 women college graduates' over 18 
years of age in our population and since 1940 the colleges have 
been adding an annual total number which has increased from 
76,000 to over 100,000. Even in numbers this is no small prob- 
lem. Are colleges aware of the importance of these figures in 
relation to the two problems stated? Judging from the written 
material available, one would be forced to the conclusion that 
they are not. (It is hoped this relationship will be one of the 
problems studied by the Commission on Women of the American 
Council on Education.) Judging from what colleges do about 
them, one would reach the same conclusion. Yet here are thou- 
sands of able, well-trained, eager young people being turned 
loose in society to lead or not to lead, as ill-assorted forces shall 
determine. So far, it is a ‘‘sink or swim’’ process, which has 
been proved wasteful in other enterprises. To lead is the reason 
for higher education, and for the faith and sacrifice of earlier 
generations which have preserved this opportunity. It is ob- 
vious that whatever the college can do to assist further on either 
of the problems suggested, will help to assure for the United 
States a larger share of trained leadership. 

In several recent studies concerning college women and their 
work, the first problem is evident: What do college women want 
most of all in life? Professor Ginzberg? and Professor Komarov- 
sky* are two who have queried college women on this, and the 

1A college graduate is defined as one who has completed four or more 
years of college work. 


2 Ginzberg, Eli, et al. Occupational Choice. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1951, pp. 163-4. 


3 Komarovsky, Mirra. Women in the Modern World. Little Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1953, p. 92 ff. 
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answers from the undergraduates frequently stress marriage as 
of final value, seemingly considering it an unchanging and un- 
changeable state. The answers show also how seldom other 
plans are in progress. This is understandable but wasteful. As 
the replies represent a strong group opinion among college girls, 
it is one segment of the total problem with which the college has 
to reckon. 

Older women college graduates also attach a very great deal of 
importance to marriage, but in their replies one finds more 
realism in their concept of marriage and also the value these 
women are placing upon a life pattern which includes their 
personal and professional development as individuals, with or 
without marriage. It should also be noted that Professor Ko- 
marovsky* has found improvement in the attitude toward indi- 
vidual development among undergraduate girls. The college is 
in a key position to influence this deepening and broadening 
understanding for both groups. 

The college will readily recognize the causes behind the re- 
plies of undergraduate women. The social pressures are heavily 
weighted in favor of early marriage. Families, war, the girl’s 
own contemporaries, these create strong pressure. One should 
also add the publicity given to the slight present surplus in this 
country of women of marrageable years over men, and the little 
information circulated about the fact that the reverse is true for 
the young people in college and for the college-educated popula- 
tion. The force of all these together goes far to account for the 
too-limited planning of college women students. The help of 
the college is obviously needed for the girls to find a true per- 
spective of their life work. This is necessary not only to pre- 
vent feelings of insecurity and frustration often expressed by 
the older married college graduate, but also to eliminate the 
frittering away of the early post-college years which later are 
found to be so important to advancement in a career. 

Recognizing the problems and desiring to help, can the col- 
leges do more? One contributing act would be for the colleges to 
clarify their own unique obligations. The attendant results 
upon the program of the college and upon the work of the stu- 


4 Ibid., p. 95. 
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dents defy estimation. In 1950, Dr. Carmichael’ urged this, 
saying: 


No consistent, clear-cut philosophy of American higher edu- 
cation has yet been formulated. . . . The great need today 
is for a modern restatement of the function of higher edu- 
eation, a redefinition of the college and its purpose, and a. 
reformulation of the fundamental goals of the Universty. 


One might be permitted to hazard that one effect of such clari- 
fication on students would be less confusion in their thinking 
and a better-realized system of personal values, which might 
well be demonstrated by the girls in their approach to this 
problem of permanent values and planning. 

To formulate an educational philosophy is a pretty big under- 
taking, but worth the try. Success, and even the discussion 
during the struggle toward success, would restore to teachers 
and other counselors their overlaid vision of the relation of 
their work to the objective of the whole college program. Pre- 
cept and example would have more reality than was previously 
possible for young people, giving them more stability upon which 
to make rational plans. Because of the pressures already men- 
tioned, this is difficult to get across to young women, but the 
colleges must succeed. 

It is only fair to say right here that families have a major 
share in creating in their daughters a habit of clear thinking. 
Mention of families brings up another aspect of college responsi- 
bility which has been seldom emphasized. The colleges trained 
many of these parents and perhaps the colleges should expect 
more help from the families in terms of the children’s standards 
of values. Havemann and West* in They Went to College (the 
Time study) provide the evidence that these ‘‘college families’’ 
could be a stronger social force. They report that 32% of the 
men college graduates and 44% of the women had at least one 
parent who had gone to college. Shosteck’ in his Report rein- 

5 Carmichael, Oliver C. Report of the President, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1949-50, p. 21. 

6 Havemann, Ernest and West, Patricia S. They Went to College. Har- 
court Brace & Co., New York, 1952, pp. 14-15. 

7 Shosteck, Robert. Five Thousand Liberal Arts Graduates Report. 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, Washington, D. C., 1953, p. 9. 
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forces this investigation when he writes, ‘‘almost 6 out of 10 
recent women liberal arts graduates come from college families.’’ 
In 1949 Fortune® conducted a survey of higher education and 
in response to questions concerning college education for young 
women, college graduates, more than the population as a whole, 
said they wanted college for their girls. Also college parents 
placed top emphasis on what the college could do for these girls 
in terms of developing in them the ‘‘intelligence and wisdom 
necessary to live a full life.’’ 

Experts have stated that the Time study figures are typical 
of the American college pattern. As this is true and is supple- 
mented by other studies and since these college-educated parents 
exert strong if sometimes unwitting pressure toward goals which 
they only partially understand themselves, is it unfair to ask 
the colleges to think about the effectiveness of their own teach- 
ing and consciously take steps to improve it? 

There are happier sides, to this picture: The Fortune report 
that college families place more importance upon college educa- 
tion for their girls than the general population; a genuine trend 
toward more and more college-educated families; cultural im- 
provement from one generation to the next. Furthermore, if the 
colleges capitalize on the increasing number of ‘‘college fam- 
ilies’’ for more than sentimental reasons, a quickened rate of 
improvement may be the reward. 

Whatever the past may be, it is clear that both the family and 
the college which has shared in its education have a major re- 
sponsibility to help young women plan to fulfill their role as 
persons and citizens. Any family, as it thinks of this problem, 
will recognize many lost opportunities within itself and within 
its community for encouragement to young women to think far 
ahead and make decisions on rational grounds. Professor Ruth 
Benedict® wrote, ‘‘No society has yet attempted a self-conscious 
direction of the process by which its new normalities are created 
in the next generation.’’ Maybe the colleges could take heed 
more consciously of this opportunity, or, put in the reverse way, 

8 Higher Education. The Fortune survey conducted by Elmo Roper. 
Published as a supplement to Fortune, September, 1949. See pp. 5 & 7. 


® Benedict, Ruth. Patterns of Culture. New American Library, New 
York, (originally published in 1934), p. 251. 
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make their men and women graduates more conscious of their 
obligation to improve on the performance of their predecessors. 

The college has the resources which should be directed to 
help young women think through the contribution each indi- 
vidual may be best qualified to make. There is a reality in col- 
leges, as elsewhere, which is a ‘‘climate of opinion.’’ This cli- 
mate exerts a significant force in the lives of women and of men, 
particularly the young ones. It is a compound of many factors, 
a large portion of them intangible. Too often persons in the 
colleges have lamented that they could do nothing about this, 
but obviously this is not true. Each person can do something. 
If the situation is recognized and taken in hand by the college 
as a whole, much can be done. Clarification of college purpose 
—which includes the full contribution of its women students— 
will affect the college climate. For the sake of its undergraduate 
women, the climate of opinion should be favorable to developing 
self-respect in women themselves and in helping them con- 
sciously to plan for their future. 

Colleges can do a great deal more than they are doing at pres- 
ent to help women develop pride in themselves. In this con- 
nection, many will remind the colleges that they themselves 
should encourage this pride by recognizing women’s qualities 
more frequently with posts of leadership and responsibility. 
Alas, that recognition is too infrequent by far, albeit there is 
some genuine excuse, as there is a somewhat limited supply of 
trained women. In this connection it may be significant that 
lack of pride for the reputation of women has too often made 
women themselves heedless of the chances offered them. In- 
creased self-respect will increase their sense of responsibility. 

If the college could provide opportunities for the men stu- 
dents to see women as people and to learn to want them to con- 
tinue to be responsible, contributing individuals in their own 
right, it would do a lot to create the desired climate. For their 
own sake, not to mention the girls’ welfare, strong emphasis 
along these lines is advocated. Montagu’? wrote recently : 


Men are altering their attitudes toward women, and have 

been doing so for more than a hundred years, but their atti- 

10 Montagu, Ashley. The Natural Superiority of Women. Macmillan, 
New York, 1953, p. 162. 
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tudes must undergo this final change; namely, that where 

they may have retained any doubts about the right of women 

to complete equality as a human being and as a citizen they 
must shed their doubts and freely grant women that right. 
The college can assist in this realization. 

Possibly a greater respect for herself will be a strong reason 
for the college girl to begin to understand and appreciate what 
the college is trying to do for her in urging her to establish her 
full individual values, to interest her in planning ahead more 
thoughtfully and in terms of the long range. At present statis- 
tics show that over 50% of college women in their twenties— 
married and unmarried—are in gainful employment. These 
women should not be just killing time or working for a pay 
check. Like their brothers, they should have planned this work 
experience with reference to a career interest. These are the 
apprentice years during which a career is built and if they are 
foolishly spent, the damage to a career is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to repair. The colleges are already trying to bring 
this home to their girls, but they would and could do more were 
they fully aware first, of the total of their women graduates who 
are in the labor force, and second, of the large number of these 
who are or have been married. At present much of college em- 
ployment counseling to the undergraduate is predicated on the 
traditional pattern of single women working outside the home 
and all others working in the home. This one-time pattern has 
radically changed. Advice to undergraduate and graduate 
women should be readjusted forthwith. 

Thus are we brought to consider the second major problem: 
What more can the college do to prepare its women for gain- 
ful employment? 

In 1950, of the 2,533,050 women college graduates in our 
population, 1,252,050 were in the labor force. The Census 
Bureau has reported that 673,380 of the first total had never been 
married (26.6%), but so far they have not calculated exactly 
what proportion of college women in the labor force are single. 
A ‘‘horseback estimate’? among persons familiar with the whole 
problem, and particularly with statistics, is that about 85% of 
the college women who are single are in the labor force. From 
a combination of data, one can guess that the total percentage 
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will be large. There is a census figure for 1950 which offers an 
interesting comparison though it does not deal exclusively with 
those who have never married. It is that for all women 25 years 
and over, exclusive of those ‘‘married and with husband pres- 
ent,’’ the rate of participation in the labor force is 43.9%. Tra- 
ditionally, it is the group of single alumnae which the college 
has visualized when it has considered its women graduates gain- 
fully employed outside the home. 

Consideration of the demands of a career for single women 
needs more conscious attention from the college after the girl 
has graduated. Such a service would go a long way to eliminate 
wasteful stop-gap employment and such attitudes as Professor 
Howard Mumford Jones thought he observed in the modern col- 
lege girl which caused him to write that she had ‘‘virtually 
ceased to challenge my intellectual curiosity, and . . . I feel she 
has let us all down.’’"' It seems very possible that much of this 
assistance could be programmed through the alumnae organi- 
zation and in conjunction with similar attention to the needs 
of married alumnae whose employment problems are equally 
sizable though different. 

The married college woman in gainful employment presents 
a new and growing problem to the college. According to the 
1950 census, there were 1,252,050 college women in the labor 
force. Of these, we know 507,840 were married and residing 
with their husbands and also gainfully employed outside the 
home. This is 40.56% of the total. To get a true picture of 
the size of this problem, comparison should be made with the 
number of college women in the labor force who have married 
at least once but whose husbands are absent, but this figure is 
not presently available. Further significance is added to this 
problem if one compares the 40.56% with the percentage for all 
women in the United States 25 years and older who are married 
and living with their husbands and are also in the labor force. 
That figure is 21.1%. 

The immensity of the problem faced by the college attempting 
to assist married women graduates with their employment is evi- 


11 Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘Have College Women Let Us Down?’’, in 
Mademoiselle, January 1952, p. 128. 
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dent. There are two major groups into which these graduates 
fall, (1) those who must work for their own or their families’ 
support and (2) those whose desire to work is based on other rea- 
sons. Assistance to the first of these can be considered either 
with that for the single or married women, depending upon the 
specific situation, but the very existence of the second group 
needs comment. The need to conserve our human resources 
is involved as is also the problem of the college woman who 
marries and has a family and who finds that for her per- 
sonal growth and happiness she must have some life outside 
her home. There is plenty of sound evidence that this is a 
real problem. It takes many forms. There is the young 
married graduate who says apologetically, ‘‘Oh, I’m just a 
housewife,’’ or, ‘‘The children keep me so busy at home I do 
not have time for outside activity.’’ Still another young married 
woman will speak wistfully of her ‘‘staleness’’ in the area which 
excited her enthusiasm in college. And there is the very large 
group of older college women, with families grown and inde- 
pendent, who are feverishly engaged in volunteer work, which 
may or may not capitalize on their earlier training, or others 
moping or utterly at a loss without their quondam family ob- 
ligations. 

Acceptance by the college of responsibility to these graduates 
seems desirable from the view of the women, the college and the 
country. It is maintained that the college is well adapted to this 
service. As our graduates leave the college, they are, on the 
whole, full of idealism and enthusiasm; they are up to date and 
informed, and many of them have better habits of working with 
material of their special interest than they will have after a 
few years, unless the college takes action to keep them informed 
and alert. Such action, it should be quickly stated, must involve 
plans to free a busy young mother so that she has time to take 
advantage of the new opportunity and in addition free her with 
energy left to want to move ahead. Such planning is strongly 
advocated not only for the benefit to the women themselves, but 
equally because of the benefit to society from the intelligent 
conservation of human resources. 

The evidence so far seems to be that college women themselves 
would welcome the opportunity for their continued development, 
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later if not sooner. A natural projection of the college cam- 
paign to plan ahead during undergraduate days is assistance to 
married alumnae to keep abreast until the time of freedom from 
household routines. Such activity should contribute importantly 
to family happiness and further would stimulate graduates to 
contribute intellectually to the sum of our nation’s knowledge. 
This is not to say that every married woman should simultane- 
ously undertake a second career outside the home. It does 
strongly suggest that with the help of our institutions of higher 
education, college-bred wives should expect in the future to move 
ahead in their fields of special interest continuously, maintain- 
ing themselves fit and ready to participate in another way when 
adjustment in family obligations makes it feasible or necessary. 

Many of these comments seem to have been directed to the 
young married graduate rather than to the more experienced 
one. They apply to both; indeed, among the group in their 
middle-thirties whose youngsters now are in school, and among 
those in their forties and fifties with families wholly independent, 
this need to release energies and abilities in different ways has 
created many problems which require immediate attention. 
These older groups show clearly the depth of this problem for 
which the assistance of the colleges is being asked. Many have 
tried to solve their own problems, incidentaly showing up the 
inadequacy of the help available to them. Some have turned to 
the college for re-training or refresher course instruction. Some 
have found the last satisfactory, but many others report that 
colleges have not yet adapted themselves well to this need. This 
should be a real challenge to the college. 

Colleges are well adapted to meet this need. In this connec- 
tion, factors such as teaching and research staff, equipment, and 
geographical availability are determinants which one readily 
sees, but the factor which has been woefully neglected is the 
alumnae organization. Here is a hand-forged tool through which 
the colleges could operate to reach their graduates, to channel 
their needs and to meet them. The colleges will undoubtedly 
see the ancillary advantage to them in this opportunity to give 
vitality and purpose to the alumnae organization and to shift 
to it some of the financial or other management-responsibility of 
this post-college education. 
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Colleges know that these associations have reached such a size 
and such perfection of organization that they are looking for 
further worlds to conquer. Their present jobs in vital statistics 
and finance are not sufficient. Here, the colleges should suggest, 
is a great and needed educational service just meant for them. 
Indeed, they have even made a beginning through the so-called 
‘‘alumnae colleges’? added by some women’s colleges to re- 
union programs, or similar brief refresher programs for gradu- 
ates who visit the campus at other times. Colleges which have 
developed special brief courses for specialized groups could share 
with the alumnae associations their techniques for this group. 

One of the least explored resources, but one which clearly 
exists, is the alumni association as an aid to remaining current 
in one’s field. For example, here is the group which, probably 
operating on an inter-association basis, could do more to solve 
the problems of freedom and motivation for the young housewife 
than any other. Perhaps an inter-association baby-sitting serv- 
ice would be a good beginning. The advantage of organized 
alumni in terms of publicity, job information, adjustment of 
job to person and job placement are obvious. 


The full development of human resources is recognized as a 
major necessity today. These are a few suggestions for con- 
servation, together with ideas for increased satisfaction for col- 
lege women, and increased strength for higher education. 





PRE-LEGAL EDUCATION 
A Statement of Association Policy 


AW SCHOOLS are necessarily vitally concerned with the 
quality of the preparation which students entering upon the 
study of law bring with them from their undergraduate experi- 
ences. For unless that preparation has been of high quality, the 
law schools can not, in the additional time which they can fairly 
require of their students, equip them for satisfactory perform- 
ance within the legal profession and the democratic community. 


The Association of American Law Schools and 
Pre-Legal Education 


The Association of American Law Schools is an organization 
of schools with the purpose of improving the legal profession 
through legal education. There is no other comparable organiza- 
tion of schools in the United States. Consequently, the Asso- 
ciation has felt that it has an obligation to utilize its unique re- 
sources to set forth here, as clearly and briefly as the present 
state of its continuing study permits, exactly those aspects of 
pre-legal education it considers most helpful in the study of law 
and fulfillment of a legal career. 

In so doing, the Association has had a number of purposes in 
mind. For its own use, it has wanted to consolidate its work into 
a summary statement, both as a prelude to improvements which 
future efforts will no doubt achieve, and as a point of departure 
for making the judgments concerning pre-legal education which 
come its way from time to time, as, for example, in determining 
requirements and standards relating to pre-legal education for 
those law schools which wish to become, or to remain, members 
of the Association. It has seemed, also, that such a summary 
statement would be useful to colleges and other institutions of 
learning preparing students for law study as well as to advisers 
of pre-legal students and pre-legal students themselves. 

Norte: Published at the request of Professor Elbridge D. Phelps, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Chairman for this year of Continuing Committee on Pre- 
Legal Education of the Association of American Law Schools: free quota- 
tion is permitted if due credit is given. 
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Foreword: Principles and Limitations 


The Association considers certain principles to be controlling. 
In addition, it is aware of certain limitations in the usefulness of 
this Statement by others than the Association itself. These prin- 
ciples and limitations are recognized to include the fcllowing 
items. The first two are primarily of interest to educators. The 
remaining six are of more general interest. 

I. Education of students for a full life is far more important 
than mere education for later professional training and practice. 
Consequently, there is no attempt here to suggest to the colleges 
and secondary schools that they sacrifice the former to the latter. 
At the same time, the Association believes that there is little, if 
any, conflict between these objectives when a student’s goal is the 
later study of law. All institutions involved are interested in 
education for citizenship in the world community. The Associa- 
tion feels that the mental accomplishments set forth in the ‘‘Re- 
commended Pre-Law Program,’’ which follows, are already in 
the tradition of liberal education and that, in their devotion to 
this tradition, experimentation by the undergraduate schools and 
colleges better to provide this training coincides with Association 
objectives. 

II. In fact, since many of the goals of legal education are also 
goals of liberal education, the effort of this Statement to segregate 
aspects of pre-legal education which are relevant to professional 
legal education results only in emphasizing a part of the oppor- 
tunities available in most undergraduate institutions—but to no 
greater degree than would be required by selection for most non- 
professional purposes. From this overlapping of goals it fol- 
lows that the Association, while interested primarily in those 
goals which are pre-professional, must record itself as an ally of 
efforts to improve secondary and collegiate education on the 
widest front. 

III. The views as to pre-legal education here expressed are 
preferences useful to pre-professional school students who have 
decided upon the subsequent study of law. This Statement does 
not assert that failure to have followed its recommendations will 
result in disaster in law school. Nor does it purport to foreclose 
a route to that study which is based on some combination of other 
professional training, like, engineering, with law. The State- 
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ment does assert to pre-professional school students that, if their 
plan is to study law, absent special circumstances, they will do 
best to heed its recommendations. Students in a position to uti- 
lize Association policy in this regard will have considerable 
liberty to indulge individual tastes without the irritation of cur- 
ricular straitjackets. 

IV. Other things being equal, the pre-law student will be well 
advised to take advantage of the best undergraduate teaching 
available in his institution, as he may ascertain that fact with the 
aid of qualified and informed advisers. 

V. In whatever way the student may undertake to accomplish 
the objectives set forth in the ‘‘Recommended Pre-Law Pro- 
gram’’ below, it is important that he should place himself in a 
position which will try his capacities to the utmost. The experi- 
ence of working as hard as he is able will help him to acquire 
habits of discipline which will stand him in good stead in the law. 

VI. Intellectual maturity and devoted allegiance to such 
homely virtues as honesty and integrity are indispensable aims 
of pre-legal as well as legal education. These ends should be 
constant aspirations. However, there is no known way exclu- 
sively to allocate their acquisition to any formal or extra-cirricu- 
lar instruction, nor to guarantee them after any particular age 
has been reached or time spent in school. 

VII. In the nature of its position as an association of national 
scope, the Association can not render this Statement in the degree 
of particularity which would be possible if it were dealing with a 
single undergraduate institution as of a given time. It is feasible 
for it, however, to set forth guides to particularization by those 
acquainted with the situation prevailing in an undergraduate 
institution at a certain time. The ‘‘ Recommended Pre-Law Pro- 
gram,’’ which follows, considered with the rest of this Statement, 
ean furnish such a guide. Advisers are invited to use it, trans- 
lated into the choices open in their institutions when their advice 
is to be acted upon. If undergraduate advisers at institutions 
not a part of a university with a law school desire assistance in 
any such specification they may consult with the Association of 
American Law Schools through its Panel of Law School Advisers 
or its Committee on Pre-Legal Education. Otherwise, they may 
obtain help from their affiliated law schools. It should also be 
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pointed out to pre-law students and their advisers that a number 
of law schools have prepared statements consistent with this one. 
When prepared, these statements should be consulted with spe- 
cial care by the student preparing for the study of law at the law 
school issuing the statement. In these respects, the Association 
recognizes the already great responsibility of pre-legal advisers 
and faculties of law in matters of pre-legal education. 

VIII. The Association’s responsibility in matters of pre-legal 
education can not best be met by prescribing certain courses and 
extracurricular activities for students planning later to study 
law. Such an endeavor is foreclosed by the wide range of a law- 
yer’s tasks, and the correspondingly wide range for choice of 
relevant pre-law preparation. More important, any attempt to 
prescribe a single course of preparatory work would be invali- 
dated by the fact that the quality of instruction necessarily varies 
among subject-matter areas and among schools. In one negative 
respect, however, courses should be mentioned specifically. So- 
called ‘‘law’’ courses in undergraduate instruction should be 
avoided. Generally they are not intended as education for law- 
yers but for other purposes. 


Objectives of Pre-Legal Education 


But while it considers the prescription of particular courses 
unwise, the Association can properly call attention to the quality 
of undergraduate instruction which it believes fundamental to 
the later attainment of legal competence. That quality of edu- 
eation is concerned with the development in pre-law students of 
basic skills and insights. It thus involves education for: 

A. Comprehension and expression in words; 

B. Critical understanding of the human institutions and 

values with which the law deals; and 

C. Creative power in: thinking. 

The development of these fundamental capacities is not the 
monopoly of any one subject-matter area, department or division. 
Rather, their development is the result of a highly individualized 
process pursued with high purpose and intensive intellectual ef- 
fort by persons with at least a reasonable degree of native intelli- 
gence. Perhaps the most important variable ingredient of a 
proper climate for this process is the quality of undergraduate 
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instruction. Certainly it is not any particular course or combina- 
tion of courses. Shortly stated, what the law schools seek in their 
entering students is not accomplishment in mere memorization 
but accomplishment in understanding, the capacity to think for 
themselves and the ability to express their thoughts with clarity 
and force. 


Recommended Pre-Law Program 


A. EDUCATION FOR COMPREHENSION AND 
EXPRESSION IN WORDS 


The purpose here is to gain both perception and skill in the 
English language. Language is the lawyer’s working tool. He 
must be able, in the drafting of legal instruments, to convey 
meaning clearly and effectively. In oral and written advocacy 
he must be capable of communicating ideas convincingly and 
concisely. In reception no less than in expression, language is 
fundamental as the lawyer’s medium of communication. For 
the lawyer must be able to grasp the exact meaning of factual 
statements and legal instruments, to catch the fine points of legal 
reasoning and argument and to comprehend the technical mate- 
rials which constitute the body of the law. To acquire sufficient 
capacity for communication calls for extensive practice in all 
phases of the art. Truly, the law-trained man, if he is to per- 
form effectively the tasks expected of him, must be a precisionist 
in the use of language. 

What is needed, therefore, is the skill which can be obtained 
only through practice in: 

1. Expression: adequate vocabulary, familiarity with mod- 
ern usage, grammatical correctness, organized presentation, 
conciseness and clarity of statement in writing and speak- 
ing. 

Comprehension: concentration -and effective recollection 
in reading and listening, perception of meaning conveyed 
by verbal symbols. 

Both expression and comprehension also require developed 

sensitivity to: 

3. Fluidity of language: varying meanings of words in differ- 
ent times and contexts, shades of meaning, interpretive 
problems, hazards in use of ambiguous terms. 
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4. Deceptiveness of language: emotionally-charged words, 
eatch phrases, hidden meanings of words, empty generali- 
zations. 


B. EDUCATION FOR CRITICAL UNDERSTANDING OF 
HUMAN INSTITUTIONS AND VALUES 


The purpose here is to develop insight into, rather than merely 
information about, the institutions and values with which man 
is concerned. One pursuing a legal career encounters all sorts 
of these institutions under circumstances in which his conduct 
necessarily shapes the conduct of others in their value choices: 
examples are marriage and the conduct of parties to it; business 
and the actions of sellers and buyers, stockholders and directors, 
employers and employees; government and individuals concerned 
with or subject to taxation, regulation of trade practices and 
development of atomic energy; private property and its protec- 
tion and utilization. The lawyer is a force in the operation and 
shaping of these institutions. It is vital that he perform his 
work with a consciousness that his conduct counts in the choice 
of preferable means and ends. This insight comes from inten- 
sive study for a substantial period of such of the following areas 
as he may feasibly undertake, rather than from attempts to skim 
all the large areas listed. ‘‘Study’’ includes dealing with people 
in these contexts and reflecting upon the experience thus gained. 

Important to the gaining of this insight would be a grasp of: 

1. The nature of man and the physical world of which he is 

a part: stimuli which move him to action, internal and ex- 
ternal limitations upon the development of understanding 
and reason, man’s ability to plan conduct and the function 
of value choices in his planning. 

. The economic systems of societies: theoretical foundations, 
imperfections in practice, business patterns, the function of 
governmental processes in economic control. 

The political organizations of societies: basic theories, mod- 
ern complexities, the relation of politics to law. 

The democratic processes in Western societies, especially : 
responsiveness of governmental policy to popular will, art 
of compromise, role of education and discussion, functions 
of majorities and minorities, methods of reconciling com- 
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peting interests, requirements for participating effectively 
in world society, degree of efficiency self-government per- 
mits, awareness of the moral values inherent in these proc- 
esses. 

. The social structures of societies: functions of individuals 
and groups such as the family and churches, implications of 
the service state, governmental processes in social control, 
control of the atypical person. 

. The cultural heritages of Western societies, including phi- 
losophy and ethics: freedom for the individual; traditions 
of humility, brotherhood and service; inevitability of 
change and the art of peaceful, orderly adaptation to 
change. 


C. EDUCATION FOR CREATIVE POWER IN THINKING 


The purpose here is to develop a power to think clearly, care- 
fully and independently. A large part of the work the law- 
trained man is called upon to do calls for problem-solving and 
sound judgment. This is true regardless of whether he devotes 
his life to the practice of law, to governmental administration, 
or to being a judge, legislator, teacher or scholar, or to some 
other endeavor. He will be called upon to create or give advice 
concerning an almost infinite number of relationships. These 
relationships may range from a comparatively simple contract 
between a buyer and seller of goods through tailoring a highly 
complex corporate structure to the needs of a business or non- 
profit organization. Any task to which he will be called can be 
done better if he possesses this power of creative thinking. Pre- 
dicting the outcome of even routine litigation may involve con- 
sidering whether a hitherto well-settled rule of law which is ap- 
plicable would, in the light of the particular facts of the case, 
possibly be modified or reshaped to avoid unfairness and practi- 
eal inconvenience. Here, the power to think creatively will of- 
ten merge with critical understanding of human institutions and 
values, with the latter serving as the necessary threshold to crea- 
tive power. 

Creative power in thinking requires the development of 
skill in: 
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Research: awareness of sources and types of material, 
adaptation to particular use, methods of fact presentation. 
. Fact completeness: willingness to recognize all facts, avoid- 
ance of preconception and fiction masquerading as fact, 
disciplined ability to withhold judgment until all facts are 


ees 9? 


in 

. Fact differentiation: relevance of facts to particular is- 
sues, varying importance of different facts, relative persua- 
siveness of various facts. 

. Fact marshalling: reduction of masses of fact to manage- 
able proportions, arrangement of facts in logical and con- 
vinecing order. 

. Deductive reasoning: use of the syllogism, spotting log- 

ical fallacies, avoiding conclusions flowing from inaccu- 
rate premises. 
Inductive reasoning: experimental methodology, accuracy 
of observation, elimination of variables, role of hypotheses, 
conditions essential to valid generalization such as ade- 
quacy of sampling, strict limitation of conclusions by 
available reliable data. 

. Reasoning by analogy: methods of classification, grada- 
tions of relationship, finding resemblances which justify 
inferences of similarity. 

Critical analysis: disciplined skepticism in approach, 
thoroughness of inquiry, keenness of mind in cutting 
through to essentials. 
Constructive synthesis: systematic formulation of prin- 
ciples, meaningful organization of ideas, structural rela- 
tionship of concepts. 

. Power of decision: resolution of discoverable issues in 
the light of short- and long-term ends found preferable 
on explicitly identified and justified grounds. 


Conclusion 


With the foregoing in mind the application of the above 
objectives and recommended pre-legal program in the light 
of their controlling principles and limitations can be sugges- 
ted briefly. A particular undergraduate student’s reasoning 
processes may better be developed at a particular institution, 
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for example, by work with a specified teacher of biology than 
with another teacher of logic, his understanding of cultural 
heritages may be deepened more by some then available courses 
in literature than by ones open to him in religion, his facility 
in comprehension and expression in language conceivably 
strengthened as much or more by work with a history teacher 
as by some studies in speech or English composition, and his 
capacity for the handling of facts increased as well by the study 
of zoology as by the study of sociology, all according to the cir- 
cumstances obtaining at the particular college and the back- 
ground of the individual student. In sum, the program of pre- 
legal education which is here earnestly suggested is to be secured 
through such courses and other work as the student’s vital in- 
terests, his counsellor’s judgment as to the quality of instruction, 
and the facilities of the particular undergraduate school or col- 
lege dictate in each individual case, considering the development 
of the student as of the time relevant decisions as to his pre-legal 
program are to be carried out. 





THE CERTIFICATION OF MAN 


ABRAM L. SACHAR 
PRESIDENT, BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


E have been so deeply concerned about loyalty and subver- 

sion and about the grave dangers that threaten us that we 
have lost sight of the blessings of our heritage and its meaning. 
We have been so busy protesting what we are against that we 
have paid all too little attention to what we are for. Without 
diminishing vigilance or cutting defense, surely it is useful to 
re-evaluate the positive credo which gives meaning to American 
life. We must stop taking for granted the great affirmations 
which are a solid part of our defense. We must not be abashed 
by the sophisticates who deride as cliches and as pure ‘‘corn’’ 
the fundamental sanctions of our American heritage. Maybe 
if there were more of this kind of ‘‘corn’’ in our teaching, it 
would be easier to resist the blandishments of alien philosophies 
which have led astray so many of our young people in their first 
contact with crisis. 

America rests primarily upon four great sanctions: 

1. The first is faith in the equality and dignity of man. He 
is not, as the Communists would have him, a guinea pig in an 
economic experiment. He is not, as the Fascists insist, a robot 
in a vast impersonal state machine. He is not, as the Nazis and 
their contemporary imitators proclaim, a globule in a racial 
bloodstream. Man is a divinely inspired creature of dignity, 
with a right to his uniqueness which is not the gift of an eco- 
nomic identification, or a dictator’s whim, or an aristocracy’s 
birthright. In Walt Whitman’s phrase, which is a superb defi- 
nition of his place in life, ‘‘Every man is as good as every other 
man—and a damn sight better!’’ 

2. The second sanction in the American heritage is the ideal 
of equality of opportunity. This is not a guarantee of equality 
of condition which is sheer nonsense and just a mouth-filling 
phrase for Communist propagandists. It was never intended 

Note: Excerpts from an: address delivered before General Session of 


8th Annual National Conference of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, June 27, 1953, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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that all men remain equal in condition. There are vast differ- 
ences in talent, in resourcefulness, in ambition, in adventure- 
someness, in service. But America promises equality of oppor- 
tunity, the chance to rise, to better one’s station, to make talent 
and skills and resourcefulness count. Mobility in America is 
not just horizontal, characteristic of our vast restlessness, which 
moves us from one area to another. Mobility is vertical, too, and 
it lifts men from obscurity to high estate, from poverty to suc- 
cess. It brings about the great romances which raise a farmer 
boy from Kansas to the Presidency, a backwoodsman to a Secre- 
tary of State, a Negro bondsman to one of the world’s great 
scientists. Vertical mobility is the lure that has brought us our 
immigration tides, that has peopled our country and has given 
us the incentives of an economic system which put to shame the 
doctrinaire philosophies which are long on promise and short on 
fulfillment. 

3. Still another precious part of the American heritage is the 
assurance that change, economic or social or political, will come 
through the discipline of the law. There are sharp conflicts and 
often irreconcilable differences which go to the heart of our lives. 
We resolve them not because there is a special brilliance in the 
national character but because, through painful experience, we 
have developed a system where the law is umpire and we accept 
its mandate. There is inspiration in a system where an elected 
President, after a long and hard-fought political campaign, in- 
vites his opponent to lunch at the White House. It is good to 
live in a land where the courts have more than one wall against 
which, in other lands, dissidents are shot. We have no need for 
defensiveness in a system where even traitors are given their 
full day in court. All of this is sometimes less efficient, and it 
tries the patience of the impetuous, straight-line advocates. But 
democracy is not an easy form of government; it is government 
by persuasion, and it operates slowly. But it offers the most 
enduring protection for freedom of the spirit and the richest ful- 
fillment of man’s higher self. 

4. Finally, and serving as the cotter pin for all the other ele- 
ments, is the faith that there is purpose and vitality in the demo- 
cratic process. In too many countries men have abandoned this 
faith. There have been so many disappointments and disillu- 
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sionments, that cynicism has supplanted faith and epportunism 
has become a substitute for courage. But freedom cannot be 
defended by men who prefer the shelter of neutrality, who want 
nothing so much as to be left alone, who are fearful to own up 
to convictions, who live and work and have their being in the 
hidden caves of anonymity. 

This then is the American heritage. It is proudly linked to a 
belief in man and in his God-given dignity. It strives to open 
out opportunities so that man may release his latent capacities. 
It has unyielding confidence in the processes of persuasion and 
education in a system where lex is rex. And it is permeated 
with the faith that there is no iron law in history, no inevitable 
destiny, no immutable ecnomic cycle which traps man and ren- 
ders him impotent; rather that man does have the capacity to 
shape his destiny. 

We are spending billions on defense, for guns and ships and 
planes and atomic weapons. These are desperately needed in a 
world of constant danger. But without confidence in the essen- 
tial worth-whileness of the sanctions which make up the Ameri- 
ean heritage, none of these physical assets will prove decisive. 
With this confidence, we have a defense in depth which is our 
strongest bulwark for the tasks of today and tomorrow. 





THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 
GUS TURBEVILLE 
PRESIDENT, NORTHLAND COLLEGE 


(THERE will be a final day of reckoning for all of us. A judg- 

ment will be made on college presidents, and when the roll 
is called for those presidents who lived up to the responsibilities 
of their positions; for those who always stood steadfastly for 
academic freedom, for the search for truth, for the right of 
their faculty and students to examine and discuss objectively 
controversial issues; for those who never idly made promises, 
but who, when they did give their words, moved heaven and 
earth to keep them; for those who frankly admitted their own 
limitations and who never put personal pettiness above institu- 
tional welfare; for those who listened not to vicious gossip of 
their co-workers, but to merited praise; for those who never 
chose the easy way out of a difficult situation when they knew 
that right was on the unpopular side; for those who did not com- 
mit sins against their faculty, their students and their consci- 
ences in the name of ‘‘public relations,’’ but who did practice 
democracy at all times; for those who were never too busy to be 
courteous, regardless of who the caller was; for those who looked 
upon the functions of their office as including leadership in the 
community, and not following the prejudices of the moment; 
for those who were sensitive to community needs, but who never 
bowed to community pressures; for those who worked intelli- 
gently and honestly with their boards of trustees; and for those 
who gave themselves unstintingly and selflessly to the enormous 
tasks of their office — I hope with all my heart that I can stand 
up and be counted. 


Note: Part of Inaugural Address delivered May 16, 1953. 





TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


W. H. MCMASTER 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


I. Have enthusiasm which comes from God inside: €év Oeds, a 
sense of divine calling. 

II. Don’t pretend to know more than you do. Admit often: 
‘*T don’t know.’’ (This is a wholesome agnosticism. ) 

III. Have high respect for your students as individuals. 

IV. Learn from your students. Ask them how to improve your 
teaching and your courses. 

V. Have a sense of humor. 

VI. Conduct creative discussions. Inspire questions. Let the 
student learn to think for himself in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. 

VII. Love God and your students, making yourself accessible 
outside the classroom. 

VIII. Believe in education, that your students can change and 
that they can change the world. 


IX. Believe in progress, not the escalator kind, but man co- 
operating with the Divine can make justice and love real in 


human society. 
X. View all things from the standpoint of the Eternal (sub 
specie aeternitatis). 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


CONSIDERABLE share of the Corporation’s funds is de- 

voted to special research and teaching programs at the gradu- 
ate level, and these grants often receive the lion’s share of pub- 
licity because the projects involved deal with new and signifi- 
cant lines of inquiry. The Corporation does not regard these new 
and specialized programs as ‘‘frills’’ tacked onto the basic task 
of the colleges and universities. It regards them, rather, as the 
growing edge, the zone of experimentation, which promises con- 
tinued vitality in the educational venture. 

On the other hand, the Corporation fully recognizes that the 
heart of the process of higher education lies not in these special 
projects but in the central task of educating young men and 
women in the fundamental fields of knowledge. Accordingly, 
the Corporation has consistently used a substantial part of its 
income to enable the colleges and universities to perform this 
task more effectively. 

The great tides of change which have swept over the aca- 
demic world, as over all our world, have moved familiar land- 
marks, submerged inhabited ground, and thrown up new islands 
to be explored. New fields of inquiry have emerged, old fields of 
inquiry face new problems, vast public support is thrown behind 
certain lines of endeavor and other lines receive diminished 
attention. It is not surprising that this continuing process of 
change has produced in us a habitual attitude of re-examination 
and reappraisal of our goals, our assumptions, our values and 
the distribution of our efforts. And, since the academic world is 
nothing if not articulate, this re-examination involves a great 
clamor of voices. Forward-looking men, who have foreseen the 
emerging patterns and find significance in them, welcome the 
changes ; but at their side are the faddists and the opportunists 
and the unstable folk who would welcome and exploit any 
change. Sober and judicious men, who see the losses that come 
with tumultuous change, regret the breaks in continuity and the 
washing-out of old landmarks; but at their side are the inert and 


Note: Reprinted from the Report of the President, Carnegie Corporation, 
for the year ended September 30, 1952. 
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the timid and the self-interested who would resist and condemn 
any change. 

One of the developments which has produced the most lively 
debate in educational circles has been the widespread movement 
to reinvigorate the ideals embodied in the term ‘‘liberal educa- 
tion.’’ The goal is rather widely accepted, but there is substan- 
tial difference of opinion as to how to achieve it. The general 
educationists offer a variety of curricular reforms. Advocates of 
the Great Books press their claims for the wisdom of the past. 
Humanists decry the shift of interest from certain disciplines to 
certain other disciplines. Our colleges are literally awash with 
formulae for salvation: all of which is healthy and part of the 
process of getting things done in a democratic, heterogeneous 
and always vigorously assertive society. 

Just as someone once remarked that Wagner’s music is better 
than it sounds, so it might be said that all these conflicting 
recommendations are not as confusing as they seem. There is 
more than one path to a liberal education. 

Man has always sought to understand himself and his society 
and the world around him, to relate himself to a larger frame- 
work of meaning, and to explore problems of values. A liberal 
education seeks to instill in the student a genuine concern for 
these fundamental problems. It seeks to expose him to the best 
that men have thought and written about them. And it seeks to 
provide him with ways of thinking about them himself. It is a 
mistake to suppose that there is one favored way to accomplish 
this. 

No one discipline or combination of disciplines provides the 
unique avenue to the liberation of the mind. The natural scien- 
tists—in the first flush of enthusiasm—once thought that they 
had the golden key to enlightenment, but sensible scientists no 
longer make this assertion. On the other hand, thoughtful people 
will find just as ridiculous the currently fashionable character- 
ization of the physical and biological sciences as almost the 
antithesis of a liberal education—fit only to produce soulless 
technicians, illiterate in philosophy, innocent of moral values 
and strangers to the creative life of the mind and spirit. The 
physical and biological sciences provide as great play for the 
creative spirit as do the literary fields. There are as many 
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technicians-without-values in the fine arts as in the sciences. 
The intellectual climate in which we live has been fashioned in 
no small part by the physical and biological sciences, and no 
educated man can ignore their contributions, nor indeed frame 
a philosophy without them. 

In short, the physical and biological scientists can play a 
significant role in liberal education. That they have not in fact 
always played such a role is due not to lack of capacity but to 
lack of vision. There are encouraging signs of an awakening. 
President Conant and his co-workers at Harvard have provided 
leadership in this direction with their efforts to develop a new 
approach to the teaching of science as a general education course. 
During the current year the Corporation made a grant to Har- 
vard for the continuation of this work. 

The social sciences also have a significant role to play. Serious 
men cannot accept the view of those humanists who rhapsodize 
over Platonic generalizations about society but resent the efforts 
of the modern social scientist to test these generalizations. 
William James said that ‘‘the sentimentalist fallacy is to shed 
tears over abstract justice and generosity, beauty, etc., and 
never to know these qualities when you meet them in the street, 
because the circumstances make them vulgar.’’ This is descrip- 
tive of the attitude of many scholars who delight in ancient 
gropings toward an understanding of social behavior but are 
appalled at modern efforts along this line, chiefly—one suspects 
—because these efforts involve such vulgar equipment as card- 
sorting machines. But, like the physical scientist (and, for that 
matter, the philosopher), the social scientist is also capable of 
ignoring the basic problems of liberal education and following 
only the single track of his specialized studies. 

Representative of current efforts on the part of social scien- 
tists to re-examine their role in liberal education is the work of a 
group of faculty members at Washington University, who are 
attempting to develop a new introductory course in the social 
sciences, with the assistance of a grant from the Corporation. 

The role of the humanities in liberal education needs no de- 
defending. These disciplines have been traditionally at the heart 
of the liberal arts curriculum, and their significance is undimin- 
ished today. Developments such as the new American Studies 
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program at Barnard College and the courses in Asiatic Civiliza- 
tion at Columbia University would be impossible without vig- 
orous participation, indeed vigorous leadership, on the part of 
the humanistic fields. But there is nothing in the humanistic 
fields which offers a guaranty of salvation. They too have turned 
out narrow technicians when they might have been turning out 
educated men. They too have often ignored the central concerns 
of liberal education. 

The truth is that we cannot look to any particular field or set 
of fields for salvation. There are many and varied ways to a 
liberal education—many starting points and many routes. And 
there are many kinds of men who, each in his way, may be 
ealled liberally educated. Liberal education results not from any 
specific subject matter but from a way of teaching and an atti- 
tude toward learning. 

The teacher, it should go without saying, is the central in- 
gredient in any kind of education, and above all in liberal edu- 
cation. The world of higher education has sometimes forgotten 
that it is subject to the same absurdly simple but inflexible 
rule which governs all pedagogy; good teaching requires good 
teachers. A conviction that the teacher is a more important 
factor in education than the curriculum is reflected in a series 
of grants made by the Corporation during the past year. An 
appropriation of $50,000 enabled Princeton University to con- 
tinue the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship program which is de- 
signed to attract able college graduates into academic life 
through the award of first-year graduate fellowships. This pro- 
gram has proved so successful in recruiting into the teaching 
profession young men and women of vigor and ability that it 
has now been taken over by the Association of American Uni- 
versities and will henceforth be operated on a nationwide basis. 





PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION* 
(Book Review) 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY 
Secretary, Division or HiGHER EDUCATION, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
U. 8. 


O APPRECIATE this book one needs to know the author, 

who is today one of the more interesting persons in American 
education. He is a devout Roman Catholic but numbers his 
friends far and wide among those of other faiths. He has that 
generous spirit of magnanimity, that give-and-take attitude, 
which enables him to see the viewpoints of others and cooperate 
wholeheartedly in common enterprises. His whole life has been 
spent in education with most diversified experiences. Beginning 
as a teacher in the public schools of New York City, he has 
taught in high schools, colleges and universities; served on nu- 
merous boards and educational committees; worked on govern- 
mental commissions ; written numerous books and articles on the 
subject; and has for 25 years served as President of Mount 
Mary College for women in Milwaukee. 

Out of this experience he now presents the book, ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Education.’’ In a way the volume may be described as a 
compendium of this educator’s life-time thinking, reading, ex- 
perience and meditation on education. As those who know him 
would expect, it is characterized by the author’s common sense, 
humor, generosity, penetrating insights into the actual prob- 
lems of education and his ability to write with clarity. 

The structural arrangement of the book is different. It is 
divided into eight sections, (1) What is Education? (2) What 
is Man? (3) Heredity, Environment and the Individual, (4) 
Psychology of Education, (5) Pedagogy of Education, (6) The 
Sociology of Education, (7) The Administration of Education, 
(8) Moral and Religious Education. Each chapter is arranged 
with a series of Exploratory Questions; followed by the author’s 
statement of his case; then there comes a section Main Proposi- 

* Philosophy of Education by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1953. 475 pp. $4.00. 
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tions in which the author restates the main propositions sum- 
marily and succinctly; Questions and Problems, in which the 
real issues are raised; followed by Some Additional Thoughts, 
usually in the form of quotations; and then a bibliography for 
the chapter. At the end of the book there is a valuable glossary 
of educational expressions and terms. 

This unusual format is due to the author’s hope that the book 
may find various uses—textbook, source book on education, group 
discussion book, handbook for educators and also a book which 
may be read by educators for a thought-provoking experience 
on their problems, successes and failures in education. 

Some insights of the author are stimulating. Over and over 
again he insists that education must be measured by what it 
does for the individual, the making of good men and good citi- 
zens. He emphatically rejects any materialistic concept of man 
and rightly urges that only as man is educated as a citizen for 
two worlds, for life now and life hereafter, will the individual be 
able to orient wisely his living on this earth. Without the 
vision of eternity, earthly existence is impoverished, often into 
futility. He believes that a trouble with too much of our modern 
education, which forgets Western man’s religious heritage, is 
that it is concerned with the fruits, ignoring the roots from 
which it has grown. It is encouraging to find a book based 
firmly on the central convictions of Christian faith, and stating 
this emphatically. The good life, according to this author, in 
which the individual has dignity, in which society has moral 
values, in which history has purpose, is life under God—directed 
at great aims, as Fitzpatrick puts it from his Roman Catholic 
catechism: ‘‘to know, to love, and to serve God in this world, 
and to be happy with Him forever in the next’’; or as this Pres- 
byterian reviewer would quote from his catechism : ‘‘Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.’’ 

As our author states ‘‘education in a confused world’’ needs 
a complete rethinking. Here is a helpful book for any wishing 
to enter upon this adventure of thought. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF UNIVERSITIES* 
(Book Review) 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
PRESIDENT, MOUNT Mary COLLEGE 


HE views of so distinguished a university president (chan- 

cellor) make a significant addition to educational literature. 
The discussion is broader than the title of the book.* It dis- 
cusses management, but it includes the great educational poli- 
cies which must guide enlightened management. 

I was glad to find included in the book what was regarded at 
the time as the revolutionary statement critical of the accredit- 
ing process as conducted, made in 1931 before the North Central 
Association. This is followed up by the 1939 statement which 
said: ‘‘ After this preliminary and more or less courteous ma- 
neuvering, I shall now hoist the black flag. I have made it my 
mission in life to prey on you and all your kind. I am against 
standardizing, any standardizing whatever, and against all ac- 
crediting. Iam persuaded that it would be better for the future 
of higher education, if you were all to disappear as of tomorrow, 
and if your places were left permanently vacant.’’ (p. 262.) 
The recent activities of the National Commission on Accrediting 
are directly related to these speeches. 

The attitude toward labor unions of teachers is stated with 
Dr. Capen’s usual directness: ‘‘ Teachers as teachers should not 
join labor unions. Bodies of teachers should not become locals 
of the AF of L or the CIO. (p.56.) Such associations in Dr. 
Capen’s opinion is unfortunate, has damaged the teaching pro- 
fession and cancelled the gains of teachers as a profession. 

Within the space limitations it is not possible to discuss all the 
topics, but a specially significant part of the book is the emer- 
gent discussion of the university as such—a discussion much 
needed in American higher education. There is still the remains 
of the present hybrid institution. The university problems as 
such are included in the first (Who Should Manage Universities 

* The Management of Universities by Samuel P. Capen, formerly Chan- 


cellor, University of Buffalo. Foster & Stewart Publishing Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York. 1953. 287 pp. $4.75. 
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and How) and the final paper (The Idea of a University). A 
theme that runs through the book—academic freedom—is here 
summarized : 

The university is and must be an institution without in- 
tellectual boundaries. It is and must be wholly free to 
prosecute the search for truth. Any aspect of nature, any 
work of man, any accepted idea, any respectable prejudice, 
any institution of society must be open to its inspection, 
must be subject to evaluation by it, must be for it a fair field 
for new discovery. There must be no restraints upon the 
publication of its findings and interpretations, whether they 
happen to be popular or unpopular. Those who pursue the 
truth under the sponsorship of the university cannot walk 
in jeopardy of their careers, should they chance to offend a 
board or a board member, or an administrative official or 
even an important segment of the general public. If sucha 
condition is imposed on them, the institution responsible is 
not yet or is no longer a university. (p. 10 and a similar 
statement on pp. 281-282.) 

A blunt discussion of the incompetent who get into a univer- 
versity occasionally would have helped. The attitude toward 
Communism is clearly indicated in the baccalaureate address 
(1948) on ‘‘False Labels and Code Words in the Cold War.’’ 
We should not be ‘‘complacent about the machinations’’ of Com- 
munists and their deluded, but often innocent ‘‘fellow trav- 
elers,’’ but should keep a ‘‘hawk-like watch on them,’’ ‘‘expose 
their plots’’ and hold them ‘‘accountable as individuals for any 
illegal activity.’’ ‘‘ And by our votes as citizens and as members 
of organizations we should keep them out of positions of leader- 
ship in either public or private affairs.’’ (p. 208.) 

The discussion of the university is historical and practical 
rather than philosophical. The attitude is the one which Dr. 
Capen thinks is important in college presidents—horse sense. 

There is a prophetic sentence in Newman’s classical discussion 
of the university about the advancement of knowledge. The 
universities were concerned with the preservation and transmis- 
sion of knowledge, and professional training. Authorities were 
expounded, the university was insulated from contemporary life. 
The emergence of the American university about sixty years ago 
had its revolutionary impulse in Germany with the scientific 
movement. The size and complexity of the American university 
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gives rise to many problems; the rise, too, of the problems of the 
management of American universities and the parts to be played 
by trustees, president and faculty. A significant part of the 
discussion is the part played by the American Association of 
University Professors. The attitude toward the presidency is 
critical and the book contains in this connection a striking state- 
ment of the Jehovah complex. Who should manage the universi- 
ties is given largely in the terms of the report of the standing 
committee of AAUP in the ‘‘ Place and Function of Faculties in 
University Government and Administration.’’ (p. 15.) 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY held a most successful fete at- 
tended by more than 2,000 people, for the benefit of the Art 


Department, and cleared more than $6,000. 


ASSUMPTION COLLEGE received from the Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr. Foundation a gift of $150,000 for restoration of 


the buildings wrecked by the tornado of June 9. This founda- 
tion was established by the family of Lieutenant Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, U.S.N.R., killed in World War II, son of former Ambas- 
sador to Britain Joseph P. Kennedy and brother of Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE (Illinois ) has received $240,000 for 
its library in a College Library Achievement Fund Cam- 


paign run by the Board of Christian Education of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. This was an over-subscription of 
about $40,000. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY will establish a new electrical engi- 
neering center with a gift of $1,200,000 from the Phillips 


Foundation of New York which was created by Ellis L. Phillips 
of Plandome, Long Island, a Cornell engineering alumnus of the 
class of 1895 and a former president and chairman of the Long 
Island Lighting Company. The School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing is the oldest of its kind in American colleges and universities. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE has recently been bequeathed the 
following: $5,000 for endowed scholarships from the estate 


of J. Elsie Miller of Philadelphia; $10,000 from the estate of 
Jesse E. Benner, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; $1,175 to be added to 
a previous gift by Charles B. McCollough of Detroit, Michigan 
and $21,600 in the will of Julie W. Turn, Tunkhannock, Penn- 
sylvania. 


HURON COLLEGE has received $35,000 from the will of Glen 
T. Waibel, wealthy Huron business man. 
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[LLIN OIS COLLEGE has been given one half of the estate of 

Mrs. Florence E. Burrus, approximately $15,000, to be known 
as the Burrus Fund in memory of her husband; a $5,000 bequest 
by Isaac Tomlin and $1,000 from Mrs. Berthe Schroeder to es- 
tablish a Louis H. Schroeder Scholarship Fund in memory of 
her husband, ’98. 


LAMBUTH COLLEGE has raised $1,320,617 in a Develop- 
ment Fund Campaign Drive, a large proportion of which was 
subscribed by ministers and laymen throughout the Conference. 


(QCCIDENTAL COLLEGE received for 1952-53, gifts which 

totaled $516,000, bringing the two-year total, 1951-53, to 
$2,145,335. Included is an anonymous gift of a principal sum 
of $875,000 subject to a life income. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE is building a research library to 
collect material on three centuries of the social and historical 


contributions of American women. It will include histories of 
the women’s colleges, records of the Associate Collegiate Alum- 
* nae, the American Association of University Women and the 
Woman’s Educational Association of Boston. The library is 
available to any qualified adult, although it is particularly for 
the faculty and students of Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Contributions of documents on American women and 
also funds would be appreciated. Write to Mrs. Richard Borden, 
Director, Radcliffe Women’s Archives, 10 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


FTS COLLEGE, in the last annual report of President 
Leonard Carmichael who recently retired after 14 years as 
President to become Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
gives these interesting financial statistics: In 1937 endowment 
was $7,600,000 and today it is over $11,000,000; value of the 
college plant has risen from $3,600,000 at that time to $6,600,000 ; 
the operating budget today is $5,750,000 compared to $1,300,000 
then. 


! NIV ERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT has been bequeathed 
$30,000 by Mrs. Andrew M. Cooper, a charter member of the 
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Board of Trustees. She also left the college the Cooper resi- 
dence to be used as a home for the president, ‘‘or for any other 
purposes as the school may see fit.’’ A total of $242,270 has been 
contributed by 117 local firms and industries to the University’s 
25th anniversary building fund drive. 

Gifts from industries to institutions such as the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport are actually investments. Investments in 
the future of young men and women, in industry itself, and 
in the American way of life. The local manufacturers de- 
serve the highest compliment for making such an investment 
at this time. 


(Reprinted from an editorial in The Bridgeport Post, Thurs- 
day, June 18, 1953.) 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE has been presented $50,000 by Mr. 

and Mrs. Walter A. White of Spokane, Washington to be 
used for scholarship help to deserving young people at the college, 
and to be known as the Ethel Fairchild White Scholarship Fund 
in honor of Mrs. White. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE has completed a fund of 

$130,000 for the purchase of laboratory and scientific equip- 
ment: $65,000 was contributed by the Kresge Foundation if 
the college raised the additional amount; Mrs. E. §. Pillsbury 
of St. Louis gave $20,000 and $20,000 was received from the 
Missouri Baptist General Association, and the college added 
$25,000. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Atlantie Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina. Travis A. 
White, Minister, First Christian Church, Lubbock, Texas. 
Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia. Robert S. Lambert, Rec- 

tor, Calvary Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Bishop 
Bryan J. McEntegart, Ogdensburg, New York. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. Sister Mary Aloysius. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. Henry King 
Stanford. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. Evan A. Reiff, 
President, Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Nathan Marsh 
Pusey, President, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. William K. Selden, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Northwestern University, Evanston, I- 

linois. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. Raleigh 
W. Holmstedt, Assistant Dean. 

Iona College, New Rochelle, New York. William H. Barnes, 
Trustee and Chairman of the Departments of Language and 
Literature. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. Lowell J. 
Reed, formerly Vice President. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. John E. 
King, Jr., Academic Dean, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina. Andrew J. East- 
wood, Acting President. 

Manhattan College, New York, New York. Brother Augustine 
Philip, Executive Vice President. 

Marymount College, Salina, Kansas. Mother Mary Helena. 

Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. George B. Connell, Vice 
President. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C. Matthew J. White- 
head, Professor of Education. 

Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore, Maryland. Sister Mary 


Cleophas Costello. 
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Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. Francis H. Horn, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Association for Higher Education, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Regis College, Denver, Colorado. Richard F. Ryan, Assistant 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, New York. Sister M. Angela 
Canavan. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. Walter J. Buehler. 

Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. George A. Christenberry, 
Dean, Men’s College, Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. Luther H. Foster, Jr., 
Business Manager. 

University of Alabama, University, Alabama. Oliver C. Car- 
michael, President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Chester M. Alter, 
Dean, Graduate School, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. Earl J. 
McGrath, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Gay- 
lord P. Harnwell, Professor of Physics and Atomic Physicist. 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. John J. Long, 
Assistant to the Provincial of the Maryland Province, Society 
of Jesus, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Clarence B. Hilberry, 
Acting President. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia. William 
J. L. Wallace. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


WILLIAM F. QUILLIAN, JR. 


PRESIDENT, RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


GOMEONE has said that there are only two ways by which 

one can get along in this somewhat confused world and still 
retain his sanity; one is to stop thinking and the other is to stop 
and think. I imagine there are times in the experiences of most 
educators when they must confess that for the most part they 
have followed the former alternative. Not that they have delib- 
erately decided to take a moratorium on thinking; it is simply 
that they have been so caught up and carried along, willy-nilly, 
by the highly pressurized stream of things to do, that there has 
been no time for thinking in any real sense of the word. 

This occasion, however, is one set up with the deliberate intent 
of giving us an opportunity and a modicum of stimulation to 
follow the latter alternative, that is, to stop and think about the 
central task in which we are engaged—Christian higher edu- 
cation. 

There are compelling reasons for our trying to work out a 
sound philosophy of education. These reasons have to do, first 
of all, with ourselves as educators. We need the perspective 
which can be supplied only by the discovery of some unifying 
principle which enables us to see the relatedness and significance 
of all that we are doing. Without such a perspective, we lose a 
sense of direction. The daily life becomes little more than mere 
routine, or, as the late William Temple put it, life becomes just 
‘fone damn thing after another.’’ I make bold to inject this 
mildly profane statement because it comes from the pen of so 
eminent a divine. I might add that in subsequent usage Arch- 
bishop Temple substituted for the quoted expression the initial 
letters, odtaa out of regard for the sensitivities of his readers. 
Because we lose a sense of direction for our efforts, we easily be- 

Nore: Address given at the Annual Meeting of the National Association 
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come involved in contradictions. These contradictions may ap- 
pear in a single course or department between, for example, the 
verbal instruction in democracy and the denial of it in the con- 
duct of one’s teaching. Contradictions may appear in the rela- 
tive attention given to the academic, the social and the other 
extra-curricular programs of an institution. They sometimes 
are seen in the kind of considerations which enter into the selec- 
tion and the retention of faculty members. It is particularly 
easy for contradictions to arise when an institution is hard 
pressed financially—and which one of us here is not familiar 
with this situation? An adequate philosophy of education is no 
panacea, but without it and the resulting sense of direction 
which comes to an institution or to an officer of an institution, 
there can be no health. 

Furthermore, we need the motivation which comes from an 
adequate philosophy. You will recall Feuerbach’s saying, 
‘*Mann ist was er isst.’’ (‘‘Man is what he eats.’’) Similar in 
form but widely different in intent is the Biblical saying, ‘‘ As a 
man thinketh, so is he.’’ When this latter statement is under- 
stood, not in a narrowly intellectual sense, but in a more deeply 
functional and existential sense, we find it strongly supported in 
human experience. What we truly believe to the extent of com- 
mitting ourselves to it does make a difference in our lives. I am 
not overlooking the important place which non-rational influences 
have in motivating human behavior; these are powerful, and 
their influence is the greater in those persons where the rational 
influences are not prominent. But man’s humanity consists 
partly, we believe, in the fact that he is capable of formulating 
philosophies which in part determine his actions. The way in 
which I understand man, the way in which I understand myself 
and my place in the whole scheme of things, will make a differ- 
ence in the way in which I live up to the principles which I 
profess. 

A clearly formulated and reasonable philosophy of education 
is important, not only because of what it can do for ourselves as 
educators but also and perhaps more importantly because of 
what it can mean for our students. I am not in the least pessi- 
mistic about students and young people in general, and yet one 
cannot escape the prevalence of varying degrees of fatalism 
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among them They are caught on the familiar treadmill of unre- 
related and often meaningless activity which seems to be leading 
nowhere in particular. As long as there persists any manifesta- 
tion of a resulting fatalism, we have failed in our educational 
task. The remedy for such failure is only in an adequate philos- 
ophy of education shared alike by administrator, teacher and 
student. 

In undertaking to discuss ‘‘ A Philosophy of Christian Higher 
Education,’’ I am aware of at least two problems. One is the 
widespread suspicion, if not the fully confirmed opinion, that 
philosophy is, as the schoolboy defined it, ‘‘the putting of ordi- 
nary things in vague and abstract language so that nobody can 
understand it.’’ This conception of philosophy is not unknown 
among professional philosophers themselves; indeed the presi- 
dential address delivered before the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association a few years ago bore the 
title ‘‘The Cult of Unintelligibility,’’ it being a gentle chiding of 
the members of this association for the prevalence of this condi- 
tion among themselves. 

The second problem, and one more germane to the subject of 
this paper, arises from the fact that the topic assigned has to 
do with Christian higher education, the assumption apparently 
being that there will be some difference between what might be 
said on this topic and what might be said about simply—a philos- 
ophy of higher education. Let me make it clear that I am not 
objecting to the topic; indeed, I consider it a most pertinent 
and relevant one. There is, however, the possibility that to some 
persons it might seem that we are beginning with certain un- 
examined assumptions, namely, the tenets of the Christian faith, 
and that our philosophy of education will necessarily be framed 
so as to include these and their implications. As a philosopher, 
I find a more congenial and a more defensible approach to ques- 
tions to be that of beginning with a minimum of assumptions. 
Among those assumptions which seem to me inescapable is that 
of the capacity of man’s mind to reach some understanding, how- 
ever partial it may be, of the whole range of reality which comes 
within his own experience, both inner and outer. If, starting 
from this assumption, our inquiry should lead to an affirmation 
of the central beliefs of the Christian faith, such an affirmation 
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will then be on an altogether different foundation than if it were 
the starting point of our discussion. Moreover, such an affirma- 
tion is one which any reasonable person might find himself com- 
pelled to endorse by the logic of the argument. A discussion 
which does not initially assume an outcome in terms of Chris- 
tian beliefs will probably gain a wider hearing than one which 
does contrariwise. My evangelical heritage causes me to favor 
this approach which seems to hold greater promise of making 
converts. One might protest against the implication that there 
might be any non-Christians needing conversion in such a group 
as this. In reply it sufficeth to say that I find no limiting clause 
having reference to presidents, deans or other officers of Metho- 
dist-related colleges in the Master’s admonition to ‘‘preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’’ 

In this paper we shall deal with three aspects of a personal 
philosophy, these being our understanding of man, of the uni- 
verse and of Jesus Christ. Then we shall suggest certain im- 
plications for our educational task which follow from the ac- 
ceptance of the positions reached on the above problems. 


Man 


The starting point for a philosophy of education should be 
man. He is the center of attention and indeed the raison d’etre 
of the whole business of education. An understanding of his na- 
ture should be the first consideration in the formation of a cur- 
riculum and in the development of methods of instruction. 

Whatever one’s ultimate view of man is, all will agree that 
man is a creature of nature. There are those who insist that 
the only meaningful statements which can be made about man 
are those which we find in the descriptions of him proferred by 
the various natural sciences. This is the position defended by 
the positivists. But to many such a view seems inadequate. It 
fails to do justice to those qualities of persons which cause us to 
honor and respect and love them. I may have the most complete 
account of the chemical composition of an individual’s body, of 
the biological processes of his body, of the principles of physics 
which find expression in the functioning of his body. But when 
I have gone as far as I can with the natural sciences, I discover 
other data about man which have not been explained, and, what 
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is more, I realize that these other data are those which make man 
the unique creature he is. These data relate to the fact that, as 
Robert Calhoun has so well phrased it, man is ‘‘a servant of 
superior values and powers.’’ With this view of man, we see 
him not only in terms of what he is but in terms of what he can 
become and what he aspires to. In this understanding of the 
possibilities of man for goodness, for truth and for beauty we 
find the real nature of man and his true glory. It is this insight 
which the writer of Genesis was seeking to express when he spoke 
of man as made in the image of God. These possibilities of man 
are similarly the basis for the many ways in which the Hebrew 
prophets and Jesus called attention to the supreme worth of 
persons. 

Some thinkers, while rejecting the reductionism of the posi- 
tivist, prefer to include all these qualities of man within the range 
of the natural, insisting that nature manifests itself in different 
levels including these higher valuational experiences of man— 
his aspirations and his possibilities for goodness, beauty and 
truth. Others believe that a supernatural interpretation alone 
can adequately account for the uniqueness of man. If the for- 
mer group interpret nature so broadly that it includes what has 
often been regarded as supernatural, then there is little basis for 
serious differences between these two ways of looking at man. 
More important than the differences is the significant area of 
agreement on the worth, the value, the importance of man and 
on his possibilities. 


The Nature of the Universe 


But man is only a part of the whole of reality, therefore our 
search for a philosophy must move on to the question of the na- 
ture of the universe. Philosophers find here many important 
and difficult problems which command their attention, problems 
of the one and the many, of mechanism and teleology and the 
like. But these problems ultimately resolve themselves into the 
fundamental question of the existence of God. This question is 
really that of whether or not there is any meaning and purpose 
in the universe as a whole. What can be said on this? 

All about us we see nature in its multitudinous forms—as 
earth and minerals, as plants, as animals, as man with all his 
marvelous capacities, as the seas and the mountains, as the sun, 
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the moon, the stars and the planets. Only a limited amount of 
reflection upon the amazing combination of variety and order 
within nature brings one smack up against the questions of How? 
and Why? As one’s scientific understanding extends his knowl- 
edge of his world, these questions become even more insistent. 

There are two kinds of answers possible. One is to say that 
there is no explanation, that things simply exist as the result of 
blind forces operating without any meaning or direction. The 
main difficulty with this answer is that it is no answer at all. 
It is rather a refusal to seek for an adequate explanation of data 
which are ever-present in man’s experience. The other kind of 
answer is that given by those who, recognizing the difficulty of 
the problem, still are not content to give up the quest for under- 
standing. These are impressed by the very existence of the uni- 
verse, by its continuous production and sustenance of life, par- 
ticularly its bringing forth ever new qualities in the appearance 
successively of living organisms and then of man with his capac- 
ity for rational behavior and with his moral and aesthetic and 
religious experiences. To such persons the interpretation of 
these data which seems most reasonable—indeed which seems de- 
manded by the facts—is that this whole universe is characterized 
by a process which is creative, which judges and which is also 
redemptive. 

This latter interpretation of the universe seems to us vali- 
dated by a critical examination of the whole range of our ex- 
perience. It sees man as the creature of an on-going, creative, 
purposive process and thus both a partial revealer of and also 
a participant in the ultimate purpose and meaning of the uni- 
verse. It sees all existence as ultimately dependent upon God— 
as creator, judge and redeemer. The redemptive or healing 
process of the universe is not always recognized for what it is, 
and yet it is at work all about us and within us. In a simple 
way we see it whenever we suffer a bodily injury. For example, 
if I cut my hand, the healing powers of nature (or of God, if you 
will) immediately go to work. I cannot heal the injury, but I 
can cooperate with this healing process of the universe. Less 
evident to the eye of man, but nonetheless real, is the operation 
of the redemptive process of the universe in the lives of indi- 
viduals and of society. I cannot bring health to a sick society, 
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but I can seek to discover and eliminate some of the conditions 
which stifle the expression of the creative, redemptive process in 
individuals and in groups. In affirming the presence of pur- 
pose and of meaning in the whole of reality, this view makes an 
important contribution toward removing the sense of frustraticn 
and fatalism which often cuts the nerve of human endeavor. 
But more about these implications later. 


Jesus 


Having considered the nature of man and of the universe, we 
turn next to the final one of the three salient features in our 
Philosophy of Christian Higher Education. This is the place of 
Jesus Christ in our thinking and in our living. The inclusion 
of a consideration of Jesus is important, not just because we 
have a prior interest in and commitment to Christian higher edu- 
cation, but because we are seeking that philosophy which will 
undergird and guide any educator in performing his tasks most 
effectively. I prefer to believe that my view of Jesus is not 
solely a product of my having been born into a Christian en- 
vironment, but that it is at least in part a product of my own 
mature understanding and judgment. 

As with all great religions, Christianity is concerned with sal- 
vation. If the world needs anything desperately, it needs salva- 
tion. If we ourselves and our students need anything desper- 
ately, it is salvation. When I speak of salvation, however, I am 
not thinking of being saved from some fiery furnace after we die, 
though what I refer to is not unrelated to man’s final destiny. 
Rather, I am thinking of man’s need to be saved from his frus- 
trations and confusions, from the sense of inadequacy which 
haunts his efforts, from the feelings of regret which result from 
failure to live up to the best within him. These are manifesta- 
tions of or products of man’s failure to harmonize his own life 
with the creative, purposive life of the universe. In more theo- 
logical terminology, these are manifestations of or products of 
man’s alienation from God, or of man’s sinfulness. 

As we have already suggested, there are healing, redemptive 
processes at work in the universe. God is not indifferent to 
man’s plight. He is continuously seeking to save man, but His 
efforts are continually thwarted by the refusal of man to dis- 
cover or to follow the direction of God’s purposes. In Jesus we 
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find man’s best hope for salvation. There are two ways in 
which we may understand the redeeming work of Jesus. First, 
in His life we find the fullest revelation of the nature of God and 
of the will of God as it finds expression in the creative, purposive 
process of the universe. Thus we find some insight into the kind 
of ends and goals which must be sought if we are to avoid the 
frustrations and confusions which result from going our own 
way in ignorance of, or in willful opposition to, the purposes of 
God. And, secondly, Jesus makes possible our salvation by mak- 
ing available the necessary motivation to do the will of God. 
This motivation results from the compelling attraction of His 
perfect goodness. All of us know the power of a noble person 
to bring out the best in us. It is this same power raised to the 
nth degree which one finds when he comes into a close and mean- 
ingful fellowship with Jesus. I do not believe that the saving 
work of Jesus is something mysterious and near-magical, as it is 
often interpreted. When so interpreted, it becomes meaningless 
and unavailable to many people, including many professing 
Christians. The interpretation here suggested should have an 
appeal to the understanding of all, which will make the saving 


power of Jesus more widely available. To summarize, salvation 
becomes possible when one harmonizes his life with the on-going 
direction of the universe (or with God’s purposes). This direc- 
tion (or these purposes) has been demonstrated for us in Jesus’ 
life and teaching, and in the uplifting attraction of fellowship 
with Him we find the motive power to live in harmony with God. 


Implications for Education 


Thus far we have dealt mainly with three central elements of 
a personal philosophy, these being the nature of man, the nature 
of the universe and the unique place of Jesus in history and in 
human experience. What, now, are the implications for our 
educational task of the conclusions reached on these questions? 

The most obvious and yet an often ignored fact is that educa- 
tion is concerned ultimately, not with textbooks or audio-visual 
aids nor with dates and theories and formulae, but rather with 
persons. Because persons are capable of personal response, the 
educational process must provide ample opportunity for such 
response. The effective teacher is the one who leads his students 
to see that learning is a matter of discovery. No one can give 
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another person an education, for the educated person is charac- 
terized by something which has happened within him. As Alfred 
North Whitehead suggests in ‘‘The Aims of Education,’’ a stu- 
dent is not like a jigsaw puzzle whose pieces simply need to be 
put into place by some outside force in order for wholeness to be 
achieved. A student, rather, is a living organism and as such 
grows by his or her own creative impulse towards self-develop- 
ment and towards wholeness. 

If this self-discovery and self-development are to be genuine, 
the student must be allowed to participate in decisions which 
affect him in both academic and non-academic matters. Only 
thus can a person’s capacity for responsible self-direction and 
social participation be developed. Irresponsible behavior on the 
part of students can often be traced to a feeling that they have 
not been given any real responsibility. 

Furthermore, if there is to be any genuine self-development, if 
man’s capacity for creative imagination is to flourish, there will 
be maintained an atmosphere in which free inquiry is permitted 
and encouraged. A study of history shows us that the greatest 
contributors to the eventual establishment of true understanding 
have not been those who have sought to stifle new ideas but those 
who suffered persecution and sometimes martyrdom because of 
their pioneering insights. The names of Socrates, of Jesus, of 
Galileo come to mind in this connection. As Judge Learned 
Hand said in his Saturday Review article of November 22; 1952, 
entitled ‘‘The Future of Wisdom in America,’’ 

The mutual confidence on which all else depends can be 
maintained only by an open mind and a brave reliance upon 
free discussion. I do not say that these will suffice; who 
knows but we may be on a slope which leads down to abo- 
riginal savagery. But of this I am sure: if we are to escape, 
we must not yield a foot upon demanding a fair field, and 
an honest race, to all ideas. 

Our understanding of man has yet another important implica- 
tion for Christian higher education. Because man is a creature 
with many capacities and possibilities, there is laid upon an 
educational institution and its entire staff a heavy responsibility, 
namely, to inspire their students to the highest fulfillment of 
their potentialities. I am thinking here of potentialities for 
intellectual development, for aesthetic appreciation, for artistic 
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creativity, for noble living and unselfish service to one’s fellows. 
I use the word ‘‘inspire’’ advisedly because this aim can be 
achieved in no other way than through the example of persons 
who are themselves so vital that others cannot long associate 
with them and continue in well-worn ruts. This is what Alfred 
North Whitehead has in mind when he says that ‘‘moral educa- 
tion is impossible apart from the habitual vision of greatness.”’ 
(‘‘The Aims of Education,’’ Mentor edition, p. 77). Such 
inspiration will be found in literature, painting, music, ideas and 
historical personalities when these are introduced to the student 
with genuine understanding and appreciation. In an essay 
which appeared in the autumn 1947 issue of The American 
Scholar entitled ‘‘The Prerequisite of Christian Education,’’ 
Gordon K. Chalmers penetratingly outlines the irreplaceable 
contribution which the study of literature makes to an under- 
standing of Christianity. The contribution of which he writes 
is not in any direct teaching about Christianity but in the under- 
standing of man at his worst and, most important, of man at his 
best which is found in great literature. As President Chalmers 
explains: 
Literature is concerned with all the comparisons of man, 
downward and upward. But without an extensive knowl- 
edge of literature, one may freely make only the former. In 
literary study alone lies the knowledge and the peculiar abil- 
ity which permits one to assemble sense, reason, intuition, 
imagination, nuance, metaphor and overtone in order to ap- 
prehend the whole event of men’s inner lives which gives 
them dignity, frees them to be humorous, and provides three- 
quarters, at least, of those intimations of powers beyond ap- 
prehension which lead us to suspect or to believe that we do 
not live out our lives unattended by divinity, nor wholly in 
this mortal body. 


Also, students should see in at least some of their instructors the 
vision of greatness which inspires them to more complete ful- 
fillment of their latent possibilities and to nobler living. The 
greatness of an educational institution might most accurately be 
measured by the number of students who leave its halls feeling 
with respect to someone there, ‘‘That’s the kind of person I 
should like to be.’’ 

But now let us turn to our conception of the universe as crea- 
tive, purposive and redemptive and ask what are the implications 
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of this view for our educational task. The first is the most im- 
portant and the most needed of all. It is that such a view gives 
assurance that there is some ultimate meaning and purpose to 
existence. We may see that meaning and purpose only ‘‘as 
through a glass darkly,’’ but the confidence in its reality provides 
the motivation needed for worth-while endeavor. Such an as- 
surance opposes the dangerous sort of moral relativism which is 
all too prevalent. Also such an assurance provides an organizing 
reference which can bring some degree of unity to human knowl- 
edge. 

But there is also a very special continuing task laid at the 
doorstep of educational institutions by the acceptance of a pur- 
posive view of reality. This task is that of discovering the nature 
of these ultimate and eternal purposes and then of working out 
those programs and those institutions which will best promote 
them. Certainly the task of education is to help persons to make 
intelligent choices and decisions ; if this task is to. be accomplished, 
those persons must be brought to relate their choices to the eternal 
purposes of the universe (or to the will of God). To the ful- 
fillment of this task all the various disciplines in a college or 
university curriculum can make a contribution. 

This is hardly the place, and certainly there is not the time 
for any complete discussion of just what these eternal purposes 
might be. Furthermore, I am not sure that I nor any other 
mortal can say anything very conclusively and exhaustively on 
this subject. Still, rather than leave this part of our discussion 
with too much vagueness, I shall venture to suggest three goals 
which might, with considerable confidence, be pointed to as being 
in harmony with the eternal purposes of the universe. One is 
the development of persons of integrity. By integrity is meant 
honesty not only in dealing with other persons, but also about 
one’s own scale of values. The person of integrity will not at- 
tempt to fool himself or others into thinking that the lower is 
better than the higher. A second apparent purpose of the uni- 
verse is the development of persons characterized by a keen sense 
of social responsibility. The more inclusive one’s social sympa- 
thies are, the nobler the person. Persons with narrow social sym- 
pathies, whether it be a Hitler or Mussolini or their counterpart 
in American life, are ‘‘little’’ people. The little people and 
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what they stand for are doomed to destruction, whereas the noble 
persons and what they stand for will ultimately prevail. Why? 
Because these latter, I believe, have discovered something of the 
eternal purpose of the universe and they have allied themselves 
with it. A third eternal purpose which I believe we see revealed 
in the course of human history is the achievement of greater 
social justice and with it the achievement of peace. I would not 
be so naive as to suggest that the attainment of these goals is 
imminent or even that they will ever be achieved. Man’s power 
to thwart their achievement is fearful and wonderful to behold. 
And yet it is quite evident that there are human values repre- 
sented in these ends which persistently press themselves in upon 
us and thus give evidence of their being related to the whole 
creative process of reality. The emancipation of women and the 
freeing of slaves are illustrations of such moves toward greater 
social justice. The almost complete acceptance in this country 
of the necessity of equality of opportunity for all persons is 
another. The arguments, for example, recently heard by the 
Supreme Court in favor of segregation were not over the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity, but rather were over what constitutes 
equal treatment. The idea of a world-wide cooperative effort 
for justice and peace embodied in the League of Nations was 
destined to have the rebirth which it received in the United 
Nations, and if this latest embodiment of this goal should be 
destroyed by its critics, both here and in other nations, this idea 
will emerge again. And so it is also with other efforts and insti- 
tutions which are devoted to the achievement of justice and peace. 

The task of our colleges and universities, then, is first to lead 
our students and faculties to formulate our ultimate goals by 
seeking to discover the eternal purposes of the whole cosmic 
process and then to mobilize our best intelligence and efforts 
toward working out the best ways of realizing them. 

And now, finally, what does our understanding of the unique 
nature and mission of Jesus imply for our educational task? 
This can be put very briefly and simply. It is to see that all our 
students are confronted with Jesus so that the kind of salvation 
which we have described might be accomplished in their lives. 
Though I have used some rather traditional terminology in stat- 
ing this task, I would hasten to add that many of the traditional 
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approaches to this task will fail miserably with students. Again, 
there is not the time for discussing how this is to be done even if 
I felt that I knew the best methods. But until an institution 
has discovered a way or ways of effectively confronting its stu- 
dents with Jesus Christ, it has shortchanged them. 

Three final observations and I shall be through. 

1. An institution committed to the sort of philosophy which 
we have outlined and to the implications suggested will be an 
exciting, vital place. Such an institution will not be dealing 
mainly with the superficial paraphernalia of life but it will in- 
volve its students and faculty in meaningful participation in the 
most important task for mankind—the search for life’s meaning 
and goal and for ways of implementing the achievement of these. 

2. An institution so committed will step on a few toes. Some 
persons whose limited ends and goals are thwarted or by-passed 
by an institution which sees its job clearly and pursues it stead- 
fastly may react violently, in some cases even to the point of 
withholding financial support. An institution committed to 
Christian principles, however, will be guided by one concern 
alone: What is the will of God and what is in harmony with the 


fullest possible achievement of His goals? 

3. Such an institution will achieve eternity, not of bricks and 
mortar and not of organizational structure, but of accomplish- 
ment—accomplishment of the ends for which it strives and to 
which it is dedicated. 





RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEKS: 
THE BEGINNING OF A SYMPOSIUM 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS, COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education has noted the 
spread of interest in Religious Emphasis Weeks on our college 
and university campuses. The members of the Commission feel 
that the time has come for a cooperative exploration of this de- 
velopment. What can we learn from the experience of those who 
have organized and led Religious Emphasis Weeks? How is a 
significant program arrived at? How should the preparations 
be organized and carried out? How should the religious leaders 
be selected? How can they be found? What are the results de- 
sired? Are they achieved? How do we know? 

The papers which follow have been written by three experi- 
enced organizers and leaders. The papers do not exhaust the 
subject, nor are they meant to. Their purpose is to stimulate 
further contributions and to promote a fruitful discussion of the 
matter through the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
and through these pages. It is worth noting and emphasizing 
one thought that runs through these three papers, and that is 
that Religious Emphasis Week, whatever it be called, must be 
genuinely religious. If it is devoted to learned expositions of 
history or philosophy or aesthetics or any other secondary aspect, 
it will not perform its function. Religious Emphasis Week must 
offer to every participant, including the leaders and organizers, 
a real experience of the truth, the stimulation and the consola- 
tion which God offers us in Jesus Christ Our Lord. On this, I 
think, we will find general agreement. The Commission would 
sincerely welcome the views and reactions of other persons inter- 
ested in this feature of Christian campus life. 





RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEKS—PRO AND CON 


DONALD M. CLEARY 
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During the past few years there has appeared on the campuses 
of our colleges and universities a phenomenon called by various 
titles, such as ‘‘ Religion in Life Week,’’ ‘‘ Campus Conference on 
Religion,’’ ‘‘ Religious Emphasis Week,’’ etc. 

I have called it a phenomenon because it is just that. Timidly 
and with apologetic air, these ‘‘weeks’’ were started and I am 
sure the instigators of the affairs held their breath awaiting the 
outcome. They expected apathy, ridicule and opposition. Much 
to their surprise (in most cases) the expected apathy turned out 
to be enthusiasm; the expected ridicule became praise and the 
expected opposition developed into cooperation. 

Naturally this did not happen in all places all at once, but the 
fact does remain that now on practically every campus in the 
United States and especially the State and secular or non-de- 
nominational campuses, a ‘‘ Religious Emphasis Week’’ is a regu- 
lar part of the college and university program, and what is more 
significant, more colleges are adopting the idea each year; and 
at those institutions where it has become a regular annual event, 
the program is being expanded and greater depth being given 
to the subject matter and its application to daily campus life. 

I have seen the development of a ‘‘ Religious Emphasis Week’’ 
at Cornell University from its very beginning to the present (we 
called it a CAMPUS CONFERENCE ON RELIGION) and I have partici- 
pated in several such weeks at other institutions. As a result of 
this experience I have several definite conclusions on the subject. 
The good results achieved so outweigh any contrary results that 
in my opinion the latter need not be considered. The good re- 
sults are as follows: 

(a) The institution sponsoring or cooperating in such a ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week’’ is in effect saying to the campus and 

Note: Very Reverend Monsignor Donald M. Cleary has been Catholic 
Chaplain at Cornell University since 1936 with the exception of four years 


as chaplain in the U. S. Army Air Corps. For three years he was national 
chaplain of the Newman Club Federation. 
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to the public : ‘‘ Religion is Important.’’ ‘‘ Religion is a Science.’’ 
‘‘Religion has Academic Stature.’’ ‘‘Religion should be intelli- 
gently discussed and studied.’’ Such a stand on the part of the 
college authorities puts the subject of religion and religious in- 
quiry on the level where it rightfully belongs, and is a complete 
about face from the attitude taken by some of those same schools 
not sO many years ago. 

(b) The planners of the Religious Emphasis Week—staff, 
faculty and students—all working together over a period of sev- 
eral months, achieve much religious growth themselves. It is im- 
possible to work with such a group without having the rough 
edges of one’s own intolerances and misunderstandings smoothed 
off to get to know other viewpoints and to appreciate even more 
deeply one’s own religion. 

(ec) The general student-body is bound to feel the impact of a 
well-planned Religious Week and this impact is productive of 
much good. To my mind the one great tangible benefit, among 
many smaller benefits, is that religion is held up to the student as 
something very important and therefore worthy of his considera- 
tion. The smaller benefits, such as the organization of religious 
‘*bull sessions,’’ the increased reading of religious literature, the 
examination of one’s own religious status, are all important, but 
to eradicate once and for all from the mind of a student the con- 
viction that religion is unimportant, a matter for sissies and old 
people, is an effect beyond evaluation. 

On the negative side, there are the criticisms one hears. 
*“What can you do in a week?’”’ ‘‘The student participates to 
some extent, then dismisses the whole thing until the next similar 
event rolls around.’’ 

The answer lies in the fact that (a) you do not try to do every- 
thing in a week—there is planning and follow-up; (b) the active 
participation of a given student in a few events is far better than 
no participation at all. 

Other people, I am sure, in other articles will cover the impor- 
tant topics of planning, themes, techniques and personnel, as they 
apply to the Religious Emphasis Week. My purpose has been 
simply to discuss the philosohy of the Religious Emphasis Week. 
I feel that such a week is fast becoming an integral part of the 
American educational scene and also that as a phenomenon at 
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first because of its unique character, it is now assuming a real 
stature and a definite place in the American educational scene. 
Perhaps I could best sum it up this way: A Cornell alumnus of 
the class of 1902 would be quite amazed if he were to visit his 
Alma Mater in the fall of 1953 and find thousands of young stu- 
dents pausing in the midst of a busy routine to ponder and dis- 
cuss, listen and draw conclusions about religion as it affects them 
now and after college. 

I hope the 1902 alumnus would also be quietly pleased in the 
knowledge that today’s students haven’t completely lost sight 
of their religious heritage, nor has his Alma Mater been derelict 
in presenting the subject of religion to the student in a manner 
consistent both with the school objectives and religious impor- 
tance. 





THE PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS 
EMPHASIS WEEK 


ROBERT E. L. BEARDEN 


METHODIST DisTRicT SUPERINTENDENT, CONWAY, ARKANSAS 


Religious Emphasis Week on a college campus is a most sig- 
nificant part of the program for the year. The observance means 
that the college is not content merely to acquaint students with 
the role of religion in our culture, it is eager to provide also pro- 
grams of inspiration and worship for the enlightenment and 
spiritual benefit of the college community. Here, however, as in 
so many other situations, maximum effects can be realized only 
through well-laid plans carefully executed. 

Much depends on preparation and cultivation; faculty mem- 
bers and students should be made aware that Religious Empha- 
sis Week is on the calendar and organized plans should be made 
eariy for its observance. Follow-up activities are also important, 
for the full meaning and influence of the Week’s activities will 
not be confined to the short period. But most important of all is 
the Week itself. What are the best features of a well-planned 
program? Every one who has helped with these affairs doubt- 
less is ready to express opinions on this question. Suggestions 
stated here have been derived from experiences on many cam- 
puses. No one Week has been found using all of them. 

The first essential is a unified theme for the Emphasis in which 
every part of the program fits. This does not mean, of course, 
that informal discussion groups may not deviate from this theme, 
for the genius of college ‘‘bull sessions’’ is complete freedom. 
Even here, however, the central topic may serve to hold the group 
together with a common interest. 

Note: The Reverend Robert E. L. Bearden (A.B. Henderson State T'each- 
ers College; B.D. Duke) is a member of the North Arkansas Conference of 
the Methodist Church. At present he is district superintendent at Conway, 
Arkansas. He has participated in Religious Emphasis Week programs at 
Hendrix College, Arkansas State College, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas, Centenary College of Louisiana and Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. 
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The subject should be chosen by the students. The planning 
group may question the student body informally in order to find 
a subject that interests the greatest numer of young people, or 
a mimeographed questionnaire, suggesting various topics, may 
be distributed among the campus community. 

It is important to allow sufficient time for these preparations. 
A hastily chosen theme may cause embarrassment or meet with 
indifferent response. It must be something that is of vital inter- 
est to the students. Many persons called upon to help with these 
programs have been surprised to find that Religious Emphasis 
Weeks dealing with matters of basic belief and the search for 
some convictions that give meaning to life are far more popular 
than superficial themes. 

Each campus will have a character peculiar to itself which will 
require a distinct subject. I once spoke as the Protestant minis- 
ter on a campus whose student body was largely Catholic. Since 
the two faiths shared the week the subject was aptly chosen, sim- 
ply ‘‘God is Love.’’ We discovered that in this theme there was 
mutual interest without danger of controversy. 

It seems to me that there are seven types of meetings which are 
most effective during a Religious Emphasis Week. Each one can 
be used in a carefully planned program: 

1. Chapel Services. The entire student body should be 
reached if possible. There should be three such services, 
probably Monday, Wednesday and Friday. Fewer times 
than this do not get the speakers before the students enough 
for them to become acquainted. 

2. Morning Watch. A very brief worship before breakfast 
conducted by the students. The resource people should 
attend but should not take an active part. 

Seminars. The best time seems to be in the late afternoon, 
perhaps just before dinner. Several seminars may be con- 
ducted in order that no one of these sessions will be too 
large. Resource persons other than the speaker may lead 
them. Subjects should be chosen that fit the main theme. 
. Private Conferences. Each speaker and resource person in 
the group should be assigned a room and remain there every 
day for a period of about two hours. The best time seems 
to be from two to four each afternoon. I have had the ex- 
perience of waiting without a single student coming to the 
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conference room for the first day or two and then on the 
last day they have come in great numbers. At one school I 
got away just fifteen minutes before train time on the last 
day. This is because the young people are ‘‘sizing up”’ the 
speaker and they will not seek a conference with him until 
they feel able to place confidence in him. 

Classroom Assignments. Some time during the Religious 
Emphasis Week the classes may be offered an opportunity 
to have one of the speakers for one class session. It may be 
that on some campuses only classes in the humanities will 
be interested. The visitor will speak briefly and lead dis- 
cussions on a Christian view of the subject with which that 
particular class is concerned. 

. Late Evening Dormitory Discussion Groups. Speakers 
should be assigned to dormitories where students will 
gather in informal groups in the parlor for a few minutes 
of questions and discussion, ending with a hymn and prayer 
and ‘‘good nights.’’ I would like to add here that it seems 
best for the speakers to live in dormitories. It will not be 
as quiet or as comfortable, but it is far better than staying 
in a distant hotel and commuting for meetings. 

. Sessions with the Faculty. The faculty should have an op- 
portunity to know the visiting speakers. A luncheon is 
sometimes arranged or a brief meeting at an hour when it 
is convenient. It should, of course, be by voluntary attend- 
ance and a discussion of student problems is preferable to 
a formal worship service. 

Finally, let it be said that the visitor will do his best work not 
in formal groups, but in the rapport he establishes with the stu- 
dents. He should linger over the soft drink bar at the Union, 
stroll on the campus and chat with young people in a relaxed and 
congenial attitude. 

All this will create a full week for any visiting speaker. No 
Religious Emphasis Week is an easy matter. I have shared in 
weeks in which each day began with the 6:30 a.m. watch and 
ended after the 10:30 p.m. dormitory discussions. It is, however, 
one of the most rewarding bits of work any minister can do. The 
opportunities for genuine witness for Christ present a challenge 
hardly equalled in any other area of Christian effort. 





PLANNING BRINGS RESULTS 


PHILLIPS P. MOULTON 


LECTURER IN RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION, UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


‘‘The Week was successful in arousing a much greater con- 
sciousness of religion. The campus now realizes that re- 
ligious values have dignity, power and definite application 
in life situations.’’ . . . ‘‘The campus was awakened to the 
intellectual acceptability of the Christian faith.’’ 


These quotations of the Campus Committee chairmen from two 
different types of schools are typical of many statements con- 
tained in detailed evaluations of Religious Emphasis Weeks. Yet 
on many campuses such weeks are ineffective. What makes the 
difference ? 

Experience in directing some forty University Christian Mis- 
sions' has taught me the significance of thorough preparation. 
Here are some of the hints we pass on to planning committees 
on both large and small campuses: 

Choose the date carefully and keep the calendar clear. Avoid 
‘*mid-terms,’’ home-coming, elections and other distracting 
events. If unavoidable conflicts arise, try to utilize them for the 
advancement of the program. 

Make your plans far in advance. Secure copies of the Univer- 
sity Mission Workbook, with its wealth of suggestions.? Invite 
your leaders early; they are often ‘‘dated up’’ months or years 
in advance. Choose your committees early. Select a theme, dis- 
cover student interests, have a planning retreat—several months 
before the speakers arrive. 

Include the whole campus tn your plans. Appoint a repre- 
sentative committee of about 100 students, faculty members, 
religious workers and administrative officials. Make sure it in- 

1 Large-scale Religious Emphasis Weeks, sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the United Student Christian Council. 

2 Obtainable for 75¢ from: University Christian Mission, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 

Nore: Doctor Moulton has served previously as Director of Chapel House 
at the University of Chicago and as Director of the University Christian 
Mission. 
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cludes campus leaders who can ‘‘open the doors’’ for the pro- 
gram. Such departments as drama, public speaking, music, art 
and journalism should be well represented. You will want an 
executive secretary in charge of the planning who has adminis- 
trative ability, time and adequate office facilities. 

Combine the best publicity methods used on the campus to con- 
vey the idea that you are not just planning a double dose of 
preaching. Stress the rough-and-tumble skeptics’ hours and bull 
sessions. Ask fraternities, co-ops and dorm groups to vote on the 
seminar topics. Of course, all the religious organizations will 
want to pull together, but you must go beyond them to reach the 
whcie campus. If enough people and groups are involved in 
preparation, you won’t need to worry about attendance. 

Create a fellowship of prayer. Open and close your commit- 
tee meetings with worship, and sponsor vesper services on the 
Mission theme during the months of preparation. Only when 
consecrated individuals and groups pray that God’s will may be 
done through your program will it have the power to change lives. 

Frepare your leaders. Try to secure a balanced team of able 
leaders—not necessarily ‘‘big names.’’ The chief requisite is 
abiiity to answer student questions in small discussion groups. 
Send your leaders information about the school—catalogues, 
school papers, publicity material, religious programs, denomina- 
tional percentages, statements about student interests and any- 
thing that will help them picture your campus. 

Send their tentative assignments at least a month in advance, 
revising them as the date approaches. On the day before the 
Mission begins hold a retreat, at which visiting leaders and the 
local committee may plan and worship together for several hours. 
Follow this with daily meetings of the same group to keep check- 
ing results and modifying team strategy. 

Don’t put all your eggs into one basket. Vary your approach. 
Hit the university from all angles. Then you can have a suc- 
cessful week even if some particular sort of meeting is not very 
effective. If we had depended on convocations at the University 
of Illinois or personal conferences at Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College, these Missions might have failed, for those particular 
eveuts were not very successful. Yet the Missions were effective, 
for we did not depend on any one approach. We had mass meet- 
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ings, dormitory bull sessions, classroom discussions, daily semi- 
nars, faculty meetings, personal conferences, departmental con- 
vocations and many other events. 

Ciassroom appearances and informal discussions in living units 
are usually rated most effective by campus evaluation committees. 
Use the leaders in whatever ways are most strategic on your 
campus. 

oullow up the Mission. Before the Religious Emphasis Week 
begins, you will want to appoint a Follow-up Committee to plan 
how its values may be preserved. During the week, officers and 
advisors of student religious organizations can discuss with visit- 
ing leaders how best to take advantage of the interests and en- 
thusiasms aroused by the Mission. Christian commitment should 
be stressed at the final meetings, but it should be commitment to 
specific tasks. 

A ‘‘continuation meeting’’ on the last day affords leaders an 
opportunity to point out local needs and methods of meeting 
them. This might be followed by similar conferences on the part 
of each student religious organization and by a retreat at which 
all who helped plan the program might draw up specific recom- 
meudations. Then from time to time you will want to check to 
make sure the recommendations are being followed, in order that 
lasting results may be attained. 

These results of carefully planned programs have been noted 
on many campuses: 

1. Interest in Christianity was aroused in students who had 
previously seemed indifferent. The cumulative effect of religious 
discussions all over the campus is expressed in these words from 
a campus of 5000: ‘‘The Mission touched intimately a larger 
number of students than had ever been reached before. We are 
still talking about it.’’ 

2. Misconceptions regarding religion were replaced by under- 
standing. Crude and distorted stereotypes of the church can be 
dispelled by the right approach. As a ‘‘bull session’’ on one cam- 
pus, finally broke up at 2:00 A.M., a student exclaimed, ‘‘This 
type of religion I can really get hold of !’’ 

3. Christian students were often led to a more complete dedi- 
eation of life. Some decided to enter church vocations; others 
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saw a new relevance of the Gospel to the occupations for which 
they were preparing. 

4. Faculty members were stimulated to consider religion more 
seriously. The faculty sessions caused many professors to reflect 
more carefully upon the effects of their teaching on the religious 
life of the student. Some who had previously dismissed religion 
lightly came to realize the need for reckoning with it more ade- 
quately. 

5. Campus religious work has been strengthened. By reveal- 
ing local needs and opportunities a Religious Emphasis Week 
often incites student Christian groups to evaluate their activities 
and develop new types of program. Moreover, a basis is fre- 
quently laid for closer interdenominational or interfaith coopera- 
tion. 

The inspirational effect is revealed in these words of a campus 
Y. M. C. A. secretary: ‘‘The whole week gave me a new impetus 
in my work and a new purpose to serve these students who are 
hungry for guidance.”’ 





EDITORIAL ITEMS 


RELIGION aS SALVATION, What Christianity Is—Its Nature, 
Scope, and Dynamic Force by Harris Franklin Rall, professor 
emeritus of theology, Garret Biblical Institute, is a clear and 
persuasive statement of the Christian doctrine of religion as 
salvation—of man’s desperate need for salvation, and how he 
can attain it. Dr. Rall surveys the entire field of Christian 
theology, dividing it into three logical and well organized parts. 
Teachers, students, theologians and ministers will find that 
this work brings into focus the essentials of contemporary theol- 
ogy. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE—the schism between 
faith and our secular culture—its cause, effect and remedy by 
Emile Cailliet, author, scholar, anthropologist and theologian, 
conclusively shows that religion is not a passing phenomenon in 
mankind’s growth and development, but a primary and original 
shaper of human culture. Basing his viewpoint on what he sees 
as the true nature of God and reality, he outlines the Christian 
approach to culture and demonstrates how he can restore the 
creative orientation of our common life and lead to the ‘‘ peace 
of a great dawn.’’ Throughout this penetrating discussion, the 
author, Stuart Professor of Christian Philosophy at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, points out how erroneous concepts of 
Christianity have worked against its proper relationship with 
culture. Carefully and thoroughly he traces the origin and 
result of historical and contemporary views which seek to ground 
culture in a non-religious aspect of life and points out that cul- 
tures have always sickened and died when they lost their rela- 
tionship with reality. With a profound conviction of urgency, 
this work shows what man has lost and suffered because of 
Christianity’s isolation from culture. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 


THESE THINGS Remain by Carlyle Marney, pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Austin, Texas, contains ten messages that give 
a graphic picture of the age we live in—the evils in the society 
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as a whole and the futility of a man’s life when he leaves God 
out. Distinctive in form and dynamic in content—this is 
preaching with a sensitive awareness of the thoughts, emotions 
and needs of people in all stations of life—soldiers, legislators, 
students and businessmen. This is forceful writing that com- 
municates the conviction that Jesus Christ is the real answer to 
frustrated, aimless, hungry lives. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1953. 


LutTHer H. Evans, recently elected Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, began his acceptance speech by asking leave to utter a short 
prayer: 


Mr. Acting Director General, and members of the Secre- 
tariat, President and Delegates, the representatives of sov- 
ereign nations, believers in different Gods, adherents of many 
religions or philosophies of life, I wish to utter a short prayer 
to my own God: ‘Almighty God, make my heart and spirit 
humble in the face of the mighty tasks which have been 
placed on my shoulders. Make me realize always that the 
power man exercises springs, not from himself, but from ap- 
proval of his fellow men. O, God, make me realize that the 
work of UNESCO is the work of many men who believe in 
many different Gods or systems of belief ; make me tolerant 
of all men, and make me respect their right to follow the 
light shed on their respective prayers by their respective 
creeds or beliefs. Make me forever observant of the truths 
which wise and great men have made plain in many ages, 
that almost without exception the great religions and philos- 
ophies of life have much in common, and would, if practiced 
well, lead men forward toward peace and understanding. O 
God, cleanse my heart of selfishness, pettiness, enmity, re- 
venge, anger and unjustified mistrust, and give me strength, 
wisdom, and goodness in greater measure than before in 
order that I may help my fellow men reach Thy goal of 
peace. Amen.’ 














THEY SAID... 
“IT COULDN'T BE DONE!” 


When we were asked by the Three Conferences of the 
Louisville Area of the Methodist Church to conduct cam- 
paigns to raise $2,500,000 for four colleges, there were 
those who said, “It can’t be done!” 


At the conclusion of the third campaign, all within one 
year’s time under our direction, the goal was over-sub- 


scribed for a total of $2,568,493! 


Once again, our 45 years of successful fund-raising experi- 
ence . . . our proven techniques and skilled direction 
have helped to bring reality to a great Higher Christian 
Education program. 

If you are faced with a College fund-raising problem, we 
will be happy to consult with you without cost or obligation. 


Write for College Folders 
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“WHICH OF THESE BALFOUR SERVICES 
FITS YOUR NEEDS” 


INSIGNIA REQUIREMENTS PAPER PRODUCTS 
s—Badges—Keys (Engraved) 


College —_ 
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Awards Distinctive engraved stationery— 


Invitations 


AWARDS FOR ACHIEVE- Christmas Cards 
MENT Dance Programs 


Medals—Cups—Trophies— College Diplomas 


Dlaques—Scholarship awards to Announcements 
stimulate effort. Banquet menus and Place Cards 


SYMBOLS OF OFFICE— Membership certificates and Cards 


Custom 


made to order in 10K gold, set SCROLLS AND CITATIONS 
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ewels, the ollege resident's 
— of Office fs a beautiful To honor service and achievement. 
symbol of the jeweler’s craft and Hand engrossed and illuminated 
is worn at official functions. in color. 

“Write us regarding your requirements” 

Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 
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ee ANNOUNCING 
The Conilict in Education 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, Former Chancellor, 
University of Chicago 


With his characteristic vigor and critical forthrightness, 
the most controversial critic of American education here 
brilliantly challenges the prevailing philosophy and prac- 
tice of higher education and presents an eloquent state- 
ment of his own position. $2.00 





The Changing Humanities 


AN APPRAISAL OF OLD VALUES AND NEW USES 


By DAVID H. STEVENS, Former Director for the 
Humanities, The Rockefeller Foundation 


A life-long scholar in the humanities brilliantly demon- 
strates their indispensable value within the college cur- 
riculum for conserving the liberal tradition, and offers 
a helpful statement of the possibilities of a proper balance 
of studies among the several humanities. $4.00 





Philanthropy's Role in 

Civilization 

ITS CONTRIBUTION TO HUMAN FREEDOM 
“ao 


An eloquent plea for the continuance of private phil- 
anthropy, this is a methods book for all concerned with 
fund-raising for institutions. “A needed and useful guide 
to our understanding of voluntary philanthropy as an 
important element in the American way of life.”—From 


the Foreword by DR. KARL T. COMPTON. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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ASK US about fund - raising 


Our long experience and special skills in Insti- 
tutional Financing have introduced us to many 
schools and colleges. We shall be glad to tell 
you how we have been serving these other insti- 
tutions . . . and how we can now serve yours. 


No cost is incurred in our 
initial study of your data. 


PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 


| New York 16. 
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TIAA 


established by Carnegie organizations in 
1918 to serve the life insurance and 
annuity needs of the educational world. 


Soo: 














CREF 


established by TIAA in 1952 to permit 
a portion of annuity premiums to be 
invested in common stocks. 


By the end of CREF’s first twelve months of 
operation, more than 60% of the 616 educational 
institutions with TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members. Now 12,000 edu- 
cators are contributing a portion of their annuity 
premiums toward unit-annuities, based on common 
stocks, as a complement to their TIAA fixed dollar 
annuities. Each succeeding month increases the 


number of participants. 


Inquiries are welcome. For full information just 
mail a card with your name, address, institution, 
and the word “details” to TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36 

















American Committee for 


Emigre Scholars, Writers and Artists, Inc. 
62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Placement service for universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
and research projects. 

Highly qualified teachers and research workers on all aca- 
demic levels available from countries around the world. 
Many have additional American training and experience. 
Their fields cover all branches of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, the fine arts and music. 


Service for translation, editing and preparation of manu- 
scripts in 68 languages and in all fields of research. 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead 
Chairman 

Alphonse B. Miller Dr. Else Staudinger 
American Friends Service Committee Executive Director 











TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


— Established 1920 — 


Thirty-three years of public relations and 
fund-raising counsel to America’s most 
distinguished universities, colleges 
and private schools 


6 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Branch Offices—Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Washington, D. C. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS. . . 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE. In this fresh and distinctive approach to the 
study of the gospel of Christ, a widely recognized New Testament 
scholar shows how the four Gospels have one essential message— 
Christ’s “good news” of redemption. With clear insight and felicity of 
expression, Dr. Love interprets the results of the best New Testament 
scholarship—offering every reader a bridge between superficial 
knowledge of the Gospels and an enlightened understanding of $2.75 


MANDATE TO HUMANITY. .. . . 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT. In this scholarly study the Ten Com- 
mandments speak with compelling urgency to Western man—to men 
caught between the pressure of materialism within and communism 
without. Dr. Poteat explores the historical background of the Com- 
mandments, their meaning for the Israelites, and their essential truths 
by which they have defied the erosion of time and the often hostile 
environment of social change. With penetrating insight and pointed 
examples he makes clear their meaning for our own day and 
culture. $3.75 


SEE Eee PO es os ee 


EDWARD P. BLAIR. Here is a reliable, up-to-date guide to the 
wonderful adventure of reading and understanding the Bible. These 
stimulating chapters offer you the opportunity of finding out for 
yourself what the Scriptures really mean as “a library of redemp- 
tive books.” They will lead you to a keener interest in the Bible, 
deeper understanding of it, and a sharpened awareness of its meaning 
for your own life. $2.00 


THE SINGOOM GF GOP. Ores 


The New Abingdon-Cokesbury $7,500 Award Winner 

JOHN BRIGHT. To almost everyone, “the Kingdom of God” is a 
familiar and much-used phrase. Here Dr. Bright explores its biblical 
meaning—its history, usage and various interpretations—and finds 
that the Kingdom concept embraces the total message of the Scrip- 
tures. Against this background he relates the message of the King- 
dom of God to the contemporary world and church. Here is vivid 
awareness of the unifying theme of the Bible—its redemptive summons 
to every individual and its challenge to the living church. Pusiisurp 
Oct. 5. $3.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL CARE . . 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. A comprehensive and definitive survey of pas- 
toral psychology as applied to the entire range of the minister’s work 
—counseling, preaching, administration, etc. Theoretically sound and 
concretely practical, it will serve as an effective introduction to the 
whole field of psychology as applied to the pastor’s task—showing 
how to use pastoral psychology to achieve an effective, well-rounded 
ministry. PustisHep Oct. 5. $4.75 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
ls eee ee 


Edited by J. RICHARD SPANN. Fifteen writers, cach one an 
authority in his field, seek to formulate from the teachings of Jesus 
a philosophy by which the church may deal with the problems in our 
present social world order. An honest and constructive search for 
truth in many critical areas—and a forthright presentation of the 
responsibility of the church in social improvement. PusiisHep Oct. 5. 

$2.75 


at your bookstore Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 























Announcing August publication of 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 
Enriching the Lives of Exceptional Children 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam Pollock 
c. 224 pp., illus., $4.50 

“It is written in terms that are easily understandable to the layman 
and it should be a great help to the many people who have to deal with 
this sad situation in their families,” Eleanor Roosevelt. “It should be of 
great help to all of us who work with such children and who need to 
plan a total program for the child,” Irving Kaufman, M.D., Judge Baker 
Guidance Center. 


Just Published 
HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
34th ed., 1152 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 
The most complete and detailed study of private education yet to 
appear, describing some thousands of schools, this volume supersedes all 
previous editions. 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS 
8th ed., 112 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10 
Lists and describes 500 private camps. Enrolment, tuition, features, 
summer and winter addresses of directors, date of establishment, etc., 
are given. 





PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. | 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

















eet 


Y__M symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for 
the steady climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors 
in colleges and universities should be regular readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION since the beginning and I am 
amazed at the continuous high quality which you have 
been able to maintain through the years,” is the testi- 
mony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $5 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 


























i 7 y é | g For years people have generalized 


about student drinking. This Kin. 
sey-type report gives the facts for 
e the first time. It will tell you— 
i ei by Robert Straus 1 Whether your son or daughter 


and Selden D. Bacon peg bad drinking habits 


2 When, what, why and with 
whom they drink 

3 The influence of parents, in- 
come, religion and ethnic back- 
ground 

4 The false issues raised by the 
wets and drys 

5 The influence of drinking 


upon sex mores. 


This is the long-awaited report It is based on a survey of 17,000 
men and women students in 27 


from the Yale Center for Alcohol 
representative American colleges. 


Studies. A book for parents, 
educators, students, religious Jead- At your bookseller—$4.00 


ers, doctors and all who provide u ‘ 
Yale University Press 


caine Ses: See gee. New Haven 7, Connecticut 








The American Association 
of 


BU Fs ETIN University Professors 


AN EpucaTIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, 
presenting articles and reports of concern to all who are 
interested in or are a part of our institutions of bigher 
learning. Current subjects: higher education and national 
security; educational programs and policies; faculty-ad- 
ministration relations; freedom of inquiry and expression; 
economic status of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of 
faculty services; professional ethics. 

Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 

Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 42,000 
Subscription $3.00 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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